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ee ſervire to religion. His Dia-. 
his works, either in the goodneſs of Fa 
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The EpiTor to the READ ER. 


EE high reputation Dr. HR N- 


RY MoRE obtained for eminent 


learning and piety, in that religious age 


in which he flouriſhed, gave the editor 


ground to hope, that this new edition of 


his Divine Dialogues would be very 


acceptable to the better fort of readers 
in this age, and could give offence to 


none. He was juſtly renowned for 


great piety, and purity of manners, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of bis life, He 
was fellow of Chriſt's College in Cam- 
bridge during the civil wars, and after 
the reſtoration: and his works continued 
in ſuch high reputation, long after his 
deceaſe, that certain gentlemen of great 
piety and liberality generouſly contributed 


1% have a collection of his Theological 
aud Philoſophical works tranſlated into 


Engliſh, and printed in two volumes in 


folio, in the reign of Queen ANNE]; and 


were thought to have by this means done 
ogu2s are deemed not inferior to any 
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deſign, or the juſtneſs of ee or 
the pleaſantry of the comp 1 ition, 
The deſign is to eſtabliſh the grand 
foundations of all religion, the being, and 
| moral perfedtions of GOD, and to vin » 
 gdicate his Providence in the permiſſion” 
of evil natural and moral. The rea- 
 fonings are much the ſame with thoſe 
inſiſted on by the greateſt authors, both 
ancient aud modern; and the agreeable | 
manner of” delivering them is in a very || 
natural dialogue, managed by a variety 
of charafers,very well maintained thro 
the whole converſation; mixed with a- 
bundant humour and pleaſantry, ſuch as, 
hoe ver now a little antiquated, will | 
pleaſe all that can reliſh the manners of _ 
other ages as well as their own, aud | 
have ſome other ſtandard of politeneſs 
than the uſual chat and wit of our mo- 
dern drawinug-roms, coffee-houſes, or 
Þlay-houſes. Tis enough to juſtify the 
editor, that our author is never men- 
tioned without expreſſions of eſteem and 
reverence by men of piety and learning, 
| in their defences of religiou and virtue; _ 
and that even the ingenious Earl of | 
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5 Shaſtsbury has done the higheſt honour 
to this author's Enchiridion Ethicum, 


or, his Summary of Morals. 


As to ſuch readers who are acquain= 
ted with the controverſi tes of the learn- 


ed, no apology is 2 For any part 
of theſe dialogues : 


inimenſi ity aud eternity of God : and that 
no meaner names than Sir Iſaac New- 
ton and Dr. Clarke ſeem to have em- 
braced the ſame ſentiments with Dr. 


 MoRE; nor will ſuch readers be ſur- 


prized, that, in the infancy of true na- 


tural philofo phy among us in Britain, 
there are ſome reaſmings of our aithor's 
not concluſive againſt the au bim ſical fi. 
aions of Carteſins. Feu men of that 
age knew more of theſe things than our 

author; but the howour of grand improve= 
ments in natural knowledge was reſerv- 


ed by Providence to the ſubſequent ge- 


neralion. 


As to other readers of good judg- 


ment, if they can exc! fe fume 170 22 


ficulties 


ey know the indul. 
gence due to Tuquiſitive minds, in their 
peculiar ſentiments about ſome abſtruſe 
metaphyſical queſtions relating to the. 


iv | 
ficulties of metaphyſicks in the firſt dia- 
logue, they will find interſperſed ſome 
beautiful Juſt reaſonings, eaſy to be ap- 
prehended; and, in the ſecond and third 
dialogues, tis hoped, they will find a- 
bundant pleaſure and entertainment, as 
Well as uſeful inftrufion, They will 
 eafily ſee the conſtant friendly intention 
toward Chriſtianity, to warn men a- 
gainſt the corruptions, depravations, and 
abuſes of that divine ufa, and to 


C 


weak underſtandings, the objectians 
which have given the greateſt perplexity 
to [ag and ſerious minds in allages. 
To ſome editions of theſe three dia- 
logues, a fourth and fifth are ſubjoined ; 
but, as theſe were ſeparately publiſhed 
by the author, and are upon ſubjets 
quite different, viz. the explication of 
| ſome obſcure parts of the prophetick 
books, particularly, the Revelation; it 
was not thought proper to ſubjoin them, 
T he editor  fincerely wiſhes theſe dia- 
lagues he has re-publiſhed may continue 
to ferve the pious and worthy inten- 
tion of the author, in promoting true 
RELIGION dd VIRTUE. 
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Pulrorolt 5, The pious and loyal Politician. 


' *Evnsros, A man of criticiſm, philology, and hiſto- 


HytoBazrs, A young, witty, and well moralized 


Material iſt, 


CurnoPirON, A zealous, but airy minded, Plato- 


niſte or Carteſian. | 


ALS, 
DIALOGUE 8s 
i ans T6 | 
ATTRIBUTESerGOD, | 
AND „ 


Dialogue IJ. 


PHILOTHEUs, BaTHyY NO Us, SOPHRON, | 
PHilLOPOLIS, EUuU1isTOR> HVYVLOBA- | 
| RES, CUPHOPHRON. | 


I. The preference of Virtue and aJurance of an 
happy Immortality before the pleaſures ang 
grandeur of this preſent world. e 1 


Cuph. FFUHRICE welcome, O Philo 
II theus, who have brought a- [ 
long with you two ſuch deſirable ailoct- 
ates as Bathynous and Sophron. Will you | 
pleaſe to make a ſtep up into the garden? 
Philoth. With all our hearts. There is 
nothing more pleaſant theſe ſummer- even- 
ings than the cool open air. And III! 


allure you it is very frech here, and the } 
| proſpect very delighiſome. | 


# 


Crph, 


0 Go p's ATTRIBUTES. 
e Methinks I envy greatneſs for 


nothing ſo much as their magnificent 
| houſes, and their large gardens and walks, 
their quarters contrived into elegant knots 
_ adorned with the moſt beautiful flowers, 

their fountains, caſcades and ſtatues; that 
I might be in a more ſplendid capacity of 
entertaining my friends. This would be to 


me no {mall prelibation of the Joys of pa- 


radiſe here upon carth. 
- Philoth, For my part, Cuphophron, 1 . 
think he need envy no- body who has his 
heart full fraught with the love of God, 
and his mind eſtabliſhed in a firm belief of 
that unſpeakable happineſs that the vir 
tuous and pious ſoul enjoys in the other 
ſtate 2 20 the ſpirits of juſt men made 
Her fect. The firm belief of this in an in- 


no cent ſoul is ſo high a prelibation of thoſe 


eternal joys, that it equalizes ſuch an 
one's happineſs, if he have but the ordina- 


ry conveniences of life, to that of the grea- 


teſt potentates. Their difference in exter 
nal fortune is as little conſiderable as a ſe- 


midiameter of the earth in two meaſures of 
the higheſt heaven, the one taken from the 
ſurface of the earth, the other from its cen- 


ter: the diſproportion you know is juſt no- 
thing. | 


£996, It is ſo. 


 Philoth, 
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 Philoth. And for gratifying your friends; 


they that are in a Capacity” 'of being truly 
ſuch, are as fully well-latisfy'd with your or- 


dinaryenter tainment, as if you were maſter 


of the fortunes of princes. Beſides that it 


Vould be hazardous to yourſelfto live inthat 


affected ſplendour you peak of, as it is not 
altogether ſafe to affect it. For both the 
deſire and enjoy ment of external pomp 
does naturally blind the eyes of the mind, 

and attempts the ſtifling of her higher and 


more heavenly operations, engages the 
thoughts here below, and hinders thoſe me- . 


ditations that carry the ſoul to an anticipa- 
tory view of thoſe eternal glories above. 
_ Cuph., What you ſay, Philotheus, may 


be, and may not be: theſe things are as 


they are uſed. But I muſt confeſs J think 
worldly fortunes are moſt frequently abu- 


Ted, and that there is a danger in them: 
"which makes me the more conten! ed with a 


the ſtate I am 1a. 


 Philoth. And fo you well may be "Ok. © a 
phophron: for tho? you will not admit vou 
live ſplendidly, yet it cannot be denied 


but that you live neatly and elegantly.. 
For ſach are the beds and alleys of this lit. 
tle {pot of ground: and ſuch alſo that ar- 


6 bour, if the inſide be as neat as the out. 


de. 


Vf. Cuph, 


. 
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4 O Gop's ATTaIBUTES, 
Cuph, That you may quickly ſce, Phi. 


lotheus. | 
Philoth. All very handſome, rd cu- 
' ſhions, ſeats and all. 


II. The deſcription of Hylobares his penjus, and 
of Cuphophron's entertainments in his phuloſo- 
phical bowre. 


Cupb. Here I love to entertain my 
friends with a frugal collation, a cup of 
wine, a diſh of fruit and a manchet : the 
WD they make up with free diſcourſes in 
_ philoſophy. And this will prove your grea- 
teſt entertaiament now, Philotheus, if Phi- 
lopolis, Euiſtor and Hylobarcs were come. 
_  Sy9phir, No entertainment bettor any- 
where than a ſrugal table, and free and in- 
genuous diſcourſe, But I pray you, Cupho- 
phron, who is that Hylobares? Is it he who 
is ſo much famed for holding, That there 
is nothing but body or matter in the world; 
| that there is nothing juſt or unjuſt in its 
own nature; That all pleaſures are alike 
honeſt, tho? it be never ſo unaccountable 
WF ſatisfaQtion of either a man's eruelty or 
Z1Iůͤ 
Cub. O no, it is not Me For I verily TY 
7 lieve I know who you mean, tho? it never 
was yet my fortune to be in his company, 
and ] leaſt of all deſire it now. For he is a 
perſon. very inconverſable, and, as they 


55 


ao ATTHEYTES. 5" 
lay, an imperious dictator of the principles 
of vice, and impatient of all diſpute and 
contradiction. But this Hylobares is quite 
of another genius and extraction; one that 
is as great a moraliſt on this ſide rigour 
and ſeverity of life, as he isa materialiſt, 
and of a kind and friendly nature. 
Bath. That is not incredible: for I ſee 
no reaſon why a ſoul that is infortunately 
immerſed into this material or corporeal 
diſpenſation may not in the main be as fo- 
lid a morallſt as a mathematician. For the 
chief points of morality are no leſs demon- 
ſtrable than 2athematicks; nor is the fub- 
tilty greater in moral theorems than in a- 
thematical, © * 
Sophr. In my mind it is a fign of a great 
deal of natural integrity and inbred noble. 
neſs of ſpirit, that maugre the heavineſs of 
his complexion that thus ſtrongly bears him 
doyn from apprehending fo concerning me- 


= zaphyſical truths, yet he retains ſo vivid L 


reſentments of the more ſolid morality. - 
- Philoth. That will redound to his grea- 
ter joy and happineſs, Whenever it fhall 
pleaſe God to recover his ſoul into d elear- 
er knowledge of himſelf. For even moral 
honeſty itſelf is part of the law of God, and 
an adumbration of the divine life. So that 
when regeneration has more throughly il. 
„ q -- - | -hanance 
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Cupb. That you _ quickly ſce, Phi- 


lotheus. 


Philoth. All very handſome, table, en 


ſhions, ſcats and all. 


II. The deſcription of Hylobares his genius, and 
of Cuphophron's cntertainments ih his  Philoſo- 


phical bowre. 
Cupb. Here I love to entertain my 


friends with a frugal collation, a cup of 
wine, a diſh of fruit and a manchet : the 


reſt they make up with free diſcourſes in 
philoſophy. And this will prove your grea- 
teſt entertainment now, Philotheus, if Phi- 
 lopolis, Euiſtor and Hylobarcs were come. 
Sophr. No entertainment bettor any- 
where than a ſrugal table, and free and in- 


genuous diſcourſe. But I pray you, Cupho- 
ph on, who is that Hylobares? Is it he who 


is ſo much famed for holding, That there 
is nothing but body or matter in the world; 
that there is nothing juſt or unjuſt in its 


own nature; That all pleatures are alike 


honeſt, tho? it be never ſo unaccountable 


a latisfaction of either a man's crueny or 
his luſt? | 


Cuph. O no, it is not he. For I verily be- 


 lieve I know who you mean, tho? it never 


was yet my fortune to be in his company, . 


and ] leaſt of all deſire it now. For he is a 


perſon very inconverſable, and, as they 
2 
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ſay, an imperious dictator of the principles 
off vice, and impatient of all difpute and 
contradiction. But this Hylobares is quite 
of another genius and extraction; one that 
is as great a morali/t on this fide rigour 
and ſeverity of life, as he isa materiali/?, 
and of a kind and friendly nature. 
_- Bath. That is not incredible: for J ſee 
no reaſon why a ſoul that is infortunately 
immerſed into this material or corporeal | 
diſpenſation may not in the main be as ſo- 
lid a oraliſt as a mathematician. For the 
chief points of morality are no leſs demon- 
ſtrable than athematichs; nor is the fub- 
tilty greater in moral theorems than in ma- 
JJ 8 
Sophr. In my mind it is a ſign of a great 
deal of natural integrity and inbred noble. 


neſs of ſpirit, that maugre the heavineſs of | 


his complexion that thus ſtrongly bears him 
doyn from apprehending ſo concerning me- 
iaphyſical truths, yet he retains ſo vivid 
reſentments of the more ſolid morality. - 
_ Philoth. That will redound to his grea- 
ter joy and happineſs, whenever:it ſhall 
pleaſe God to recover his ſoul into 4 clear- 
er knowledge of himſelf. For even moral 
honeſty ſt? is part of the law of God, and 
an adumbration of the divine lif᷑. So that 
When regeneration has more throughly il. 
es i, juminated 
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luminated his underſtanding, I doubt not 


but that he will fall into that pious admi- 


ration and ſpeech of the ancient Patriarch, 


| * Perily God was in this 14 and I knew 

it not. 8 tho 

lovers of God muſt be friendly and loving. 
Iy diſpoſed towards all his appearances, and 

bid a kind welcome to the firſt dawnings 


that are the true 


of that diviner light. 


Cuph. But beſides the goodneſs of his 


diſpoſition, he has a very {mart wit, and 1s 


2 very ſhrewd diſputant in thoſe points 
hbimſelf ſeems moſt puzzled in, and is there- 
in very dexterous in puzzling others, if 
they be not through-paced ſpeculators m 
| thole great theories. 


Sophr. It he have ſo ranch wit added to 


his ſincerity, his eaſe is the more hopeful. 


Cuph, What he has of cither, you will 
now tuddenly have the opportunity to ex- 


perience yourſelves: for I fee Philopolis 
and the reſt coming up into the garden. L 
will meet them, and bring them to you. 
Gentlemen, you are all three welcome at 
once, but molt of all Philopolis, as being 


the greateſt ſtranger. 

P bilop. 1 pray you, Cuphopliron, i is. Phi- 
Sa and the reſt of his company come: ? 
Cuph. That you ſhall ſtraightwa) ſce, 


RB when you come to the arbour, 


2 Gen. Xxviii. 16. / Pliluth, 
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Philop. Gentlemen, we are very well 
met. I am d ve day made you ſtay 
for us. Dy 
Philoth. It was more fitting that we 
ſhould ſtay for Philopolis, than he for us, 
But we have been here but a little while, 
Cupb. A very little while indeed; but 
now our company is doub] ed, fo little will 
be twice as little again, I am very much 
tranſported to ſee my little arbour ſtored 
with ſuch choice gueſts. But that mine 
own worthleſneſs ſpoils the conceit, I could 
think our company parallel to the ſeven y 
\ wiſe men of Greece. ; 
Hyl. I warrant the Septenary will be 
henceforth much more ſacred to Cupho- 


phron for this day's meeting. 
Cuph. The Senary at leaſt, 


Hyl. You are fo tranſported with the 
pleaſure of the preſence of your friends, 
O Cuphophron, that you forget 10 tel] me 


how welcome they are. 


Cupb. That is ſoon ec 1 ſent 
into my arbour juſt before Philotheus came 
this diſh of fruit, and this wine, the beſt, I 

hope, in all Athens; and I begin to Philo- 

7 polis, and bid you naw all welcome at once, 

l. You was very carly in your provi 
ſion, l 


Cuph, 
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2 Of GoD's ATT RIBUTES, 5 
Cupb. I did early provide for our pri. 


3 Vacy, that there might be no necd of any- | | 
'* body's coming here but ourſelves 
l. A large entertainment. | 


Cuph. I. keep touch both with my pro- 


* miſe to Philopolis and with my own uſual 


| Frugality in theſe kind of collations: and 


_— © WII Bn AY 8 
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yet, Hylobares, you have no cauſe to 
complain; you have to gratify all your 
five lenſes, fi 


ere 18 another glaſs; taſte this 
Wine. BETTS We 


l. It is very good, Cuphophron, and 


* 


bas an excellent flavour. 


Cupb. There's to gatify your taſte then, 


e noſtrils 


Hylobares, beſides the N of theſe 
ripe fruit, which recreate alſo t trils | 
with their aromatick ſcent; as alſo docs 


the ſweet ſmell of the eglantines and ho- 


| ney-ſ{uckles that cover my arbour. 


Hl. But what is there to gratiſy the 


touch, Cuphophron? A 
Cupb. Is there any-thing more delicious 

to the touch than the ſoft, cool evening. 
air, that fans itſelf through the leaves of | 
the arbour, and cools our blood, which 
youth and the ſeaſon of the year have o- 
ZVV 
l. Nothing that I know of; nor any- 


thing more plealant to the fight than the 
faces of ſo many ingenuous friends met 
| together 
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Of Gop's ArTRIBU TES. 
together, whoſe candour and faithfulneſs 
is conſpicuous in their very eyes and eoun- 
tenances. OE © 

Cuph. Shame cake you, Hylobares, you 
have prevented me: it is the very conceit 


| and due complement I was ready to utter 
and beſtow upon this excellent company. |} 


l. It ſeems good wits jump, and mine 
| the nimbler of the two. But what have you || 
do gratify the ear, Cuphophron ? „ 
Cub. Do you not hear the pleaſant 
notes of the birds both in the garden and 
on the bowre? and if you think meanly of ß 
this muſick, I pray you give us a caſt of 
your ſkill, and play us a leſſon on your 
flagellet. VV 
Hyl. Upon condition you will dance to it. \ 
_ S$ophr. I dare ſay Philopolis thinks us 
Athenians very merry ſouſes. 
Philop. Mirth and chearfulneſs, O So- 1 
Phron, are but the due reward of innocen- 
cy of life; which, if any-where, I believe, 
is to be found in your manner of living, 
who do not quit the world out of any ) 
Hocriſy, fullenneſs, or ſuperſtition, but out 
of a fincere love of true knowledge and 
virtue. But as for the pretty warbling of 
the birds, or that greater {kill of Hyloba- 
res on the flagellet, I muſt take the li- 
berty to — that it is not that kind of 
e muſick 
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muſick that will gain my attention at this 
FLO » * "Rey 
time, when ſee ſo many:able and know- 
bp: | ing perſons met together; but the purſu- 
ance of ſome inſtructive argument freely 
and indifferently managed for the finding 
out of the truth. Nothing ſo muſical to my 
ͤ——-: ðòͤòñßd)̃7̃/)c̃f .. ĩͤâ 
Cupb. Nor, I dare ſay, to any of this 
7 company, Plulopohs, - | 
| Philop. But I am the more eager, be- 
cauſe I would not loſe ſo excellent an op- 
3 . of improving my knowledge. 

For I neve. get with the like advantage 
before, nor am likely again to meet with 
it, unlels meet with the ſame company. 

Cuph. We are much obliged to you for 
your good opinion of us, Philopolis. But 
Fou full little think that you muſt be the 
"8 e the diſcourſe yourſelf. RY 


. 
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God, together wich his ſincere purpoſe of pro- 
omg them, ' TY ? 


Phil. Why fo, Cuphophron? © 
Cupb. For it is an ancient and unalter- 
able cuſtom of this place, that in our phi- 


| -loſophical meetings he that is the greateſt 


ther this cuſtom was begun by our anceſ- 

tors out of an ambition of ſhewing their ex- 
temporary ability of ſpeaking upon any 
F ſubject, 


III. Philopolis his queries tobching the kingdom of = 


ſtranger muſt propound the argument. Whe- 385 


__ Cyph. Philopolis hath both gratify'd 
Philotheus, add moſt exquiſitely fitted him 
ſelf in the choice of his argument, his ge- 
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f ſubje&, or whether out of mere civility 
to the ſtranger, I know not. 285 


Philop. I believe it was the latter, Iam 
ſo ſenſible of the advantage thereof, and 
do not only embrace, but, if need were, 
ſhould claim the privilege, now I know © 
it; but ſhall uſe it with that modeſty, as to 
excuſe the choice of my argument, if it 


ſhall appear rather a point of religion than 
philoſophy. For religion is the intereſt of 


all, but philoſophy of thoſe only that are 
axꝑ t leiſure, and vacant from the affalrs of the 


world. | 


| Philoth. Let not that trouble you Philo- 
polis: for, for my part, I look upon the 
Chriſtian religion rightly underſtood to be 


the deepeſt and the choiceſt piece of phi- 
loſophy that is. . 


Philop. J am glad to hear you ſay ſo, 


Philotheus ; for then J hope the argument 


I ſhall pitch upon will not appear over-un- 


ſuitable. It is touching the kingdom of | 


Oo 


nius and affairs being ſo notedly political. 


It muſt be a very comprehenſive argument, 


in which religion, philoſophy and policy do 
: Philath, 1 


ſo plainly conſpire. . 
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Of Gop's Arn th | 
" Wikis, It muſt, indeed. But what are 


the Queries you 3 propoſe touching 
* kingdom of God, O Philopolis? 


Philop. They are chiefly theſe. Firf, 


What the kingdom of God 1s. Secondly, 


M hen it began, and where it has been or | 


is now to be found. Thirdly, / hat pro- 
1 1.40 it hath made hitherto in the world. 
Laſtly, I bat ſucceſs it is likely to have to 
 #he end of all things. 


 Philoth, Theſcœ are grand queſtions 3 in 


deed , Philopolis, inſomuch that T am migh- 
' tiy ſur priſed that ſo weighty and profound 


Queries ſhould come from a perſon that 1s 


10 continually taken up with affairs of the 
world. 


Cuph. I dare pawn my life that the noiſe 
of the th 10narchy, or the late plauſible 


Found of ſetting Jeſus Chriſt in bis throne, 
Aid firſt excite Philopolis to ſearch after 
theſc myſteries, 


Ppiloth. Jam not ſo curious to enquire in- 


tothe firſt occaſions of Philopolis his ſearch 
after theſe things, as ſollicitous for what 
5 end he now ſo cagerly enquires after them. 


For it is a great and general error in man- 


kind, that they think all their acquiſitions 


are of right for themſelves, whether it be 


power, or riches, or wiſdom, and conceit 


wa are no farther obliged than to fortify 


er 


on, tho' with the hazard of all that I have. 
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or adorn themſelves with them: whenas 


they are in truth mere depoſitums, put in- 
to their hands by providence tor the com- 
mon good; fo that it were better they had 


them not, than not to uſe them faithfully . 


and conſcienciouſſy to that end: for they 


bring the greater ſnare upon their own 
heads by ſuch acquired abilities, and make | 


themſelves obnoxious to the greater con- 
demnation, unleſs they uſe them, as I {aid, 


as the depoſitums of God, not to their own. 


pride or luſt, but to the common good of 


the church, of their prince, and of their 


_ Country. - 8 5 

Philop. J acknowledge that to be ex- 
_ ceeding true, Philotheus. And next to 
thoſe are they obnoxious that craftily de- 
cline the acquiſition of any power or know- 


ledge, that they may not run the riſques 
of fortune in witneſſing to the truth, or af- | 
fiſting the public concern: which hypo- 
criſie I being aware of, am ſo far from be- 


ing diſcouraged, that my zeal is the more 


enkindled after important truths, that 1 


may the more faithfully and effectually 
ſerve God and my prince in my generatt- 


Euiſt. Which he has once already more 
than hazarded in the cauſe of his Sovereign, 
beſides the hazard of his life in five or fix 


1 bloody 
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14 Of Gop's ATTRIBUTES. 
bloody battcls. But I hope he will never 
have the occaſion of running that hazard 
again. . | . 
Pphiloth. O admired Philopolis, you are 
of a right faithful and upright ſpirit; verily 
I have not difcovered more true virtue and 
nobleneſs, no not in the moſt famous phy 
loſophical focietites. 
P bilop. J love to feel myſelf of an ex; 
preſs and ſettled judgment and affection in 
things of the greateſt moment; and nothing, 
I think, can be of greater than the affairs 
of the kingdom of God, to know who are 
more properly and peculiarly his people, 
that my heart may be e wich them, 
where-ever they are diſcoverable in the 
world, and my hand may relieve them to 
the utmolt extent of the activity of my nar- 
ro ſphere. For it ſeems to me both a ve- 
ry 1gnoble and tedious condition, to be 
blown about with every wind of doctrine 
or tranſitory Intereſt, and not to ſtick to 
that wherein a man's loſs proveth his grea }F 
teſt gain, and death itſelf a tranſlation into 
Eternal life and glor 7x. 
IV. Hylobares's interpoſal of his queries: Firſt, 
touching the exiſtence of God, and Divine pro- 
. 5 | 
Hyl. This were an excellent temper in 
Philopolis indeed, to be thus reſolved, . 
he 
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. he were ſure not to fall ſhort in his ac- 
count. V N 
Sophr. But . 1085 he was not ſure, ſee- 
ing he ventures fo little for ſo great a ſtake, 
I think his temper is ſtill very ſingularly 
excellent and commendable, _ 
__ Philoth. But what needs any ſuch ſup- 
poſition, O Sophron? for as ſure as there 
is a God and a providence, ſuch a ſingle- 
minded ſoul as Philopolis will after this 
life prove a glorious citizen of heaven. 
l. J am fully of your opinion, O Phi- 
lotheus, that Philopolis his future happi- 
neſs is as {ure as the exiſtence of God and 
divine providence. But the aſſurance of 
| theſe has hitherto ſeemed to me very un- 
certain and obſcure: whence, according 
to right method, we ſhould clear that port 
firſt. For there can be no kingdom of God, 
if God himſelf be not, or if his providence 
reach not to the government of the uni- 
verſe, but things be left to blind chance 
or WE %% pn vo Ales 
__ Philop. For my part, gentlemen, I could 
never yet call ſuch truths into doubt, tho? 
tylobares has divers times attemptcd to 
diſſettle me at my houſe near the other A- 
thens, where ſometimes he gives me the 
honour of a viſit, But all his reaſonings 
have ſeemed to me ſophiſtical knots or 
9 55 . tricks 
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tricks of legerdemain, which tho' they 


might a little amuſe me, yet they could 


not move me at all from my ſettled faith. 
in God and his providence. | 


Pz pbiloth. So great a firmitude is there in 
life againſt all the ſubril attacks of ſhifting 
reaſon, This farther confirms me in an 


obſervation I have made a long time a- 


(go, That there is a kind of ſanctity of ſoul 
| aud body that is of more efficacy for the re. 
cel viug or retaining of divine truths. than 

| the greateſt e to diſcurſive demo. 


- tration N 


Philep. But tho' T want nothing to con · 
firm me in theſe points, yet if Philotheus 


could convince Hylobares of the truth of 
of them, and beat him at his own weapon, 


it would be to me a pleaſant ſpectacle; 


provided he come to my propoled theme 
at the laſt, 


V. The elites of God argued from the ny 


deſigns Acdveradle in the omen of Na- 
ture. 


Ppilotb. It is a great wonder to me that 


a perſon ſo ingenious as Hylobares, and 
ſo much converſant in philoſophy, ſhould 
at all doubt of the exiſtence of the Deity, 

any more than he does of Philopolis his 


_ exiſtence or my own; for we cannot ſo au- 


dib y os intel! gibly converſe with him as 
God 
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God doth with a philoſopher in the ordi- 
nary phenomena of Nature. For, tell me, 
O Hylobares, whether if ſo brief a treatiſe * 
as that of Archimedes de ſphero & cylin- | 
| dro had been found by chance, with the 

delineations of all the figures ſuitable for 

the defign, and ſhort characters (ſuch as 
they now uſe in ſpecious Arithmetick 
and Algebra) for the ſetting down of the 
demonſtrations of the orderly-difpoſed pro- 
poſitions, could you or any elſe imagine 


| thatthe delineating and fitting theſe things 


together was by chance, and not from a 
knowing and deſigning principle, I mean 
from a power intellectual? 
Hl. I muſt confeſs J think it in a man- 
ner impoſſible that any one that underſtood 
the purpoſe of thoſe figures and the adne - 


| xed demonſtrations ſhould doubt but that 


the deſcription of them was by ſome intel- 
os Mr „, 
 Philoth. But why do you think ſo, Hy- 

Bo ” VE EL 


 Hyl. Becauſe it is the property of that 


Which is intelligent to lay ſeveral things 


together orderly and advantageouſly for a 
_ propoſed deſign. Which is done fo con- 
ſtantly and repeatedly in that treatiſe, and 
lo methodically, that it is impoſſible to 

oY On NOS doubt 
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doubt but that it is the effect of ſome in- 


tellectual agent. 
Philoth. Wherefore wherever we find 


frequent and repeated indications of purſu- 


ing ſkilfully a deſign, we muſtacknowledge 


g ſome intelligent being the cauſe thereof, 
hl. We mult ſo. 


Pho. rere l and how 


few inſtances of purſuing a deſign is there 


in that treatiſe of Archimedes, in compari- 


1on of the whole volume of nature, wherc- 


in, as in Archimedes, every leading de- 


wonſtration to the main upſhot of all( Which 


3s the proportion betwixt the ſphere and 
cylinder) is a pledge of the wit and reaſon 


of that mathematician, ſo the ſeveral ſub- 
ordinate natures in the world (which atc 


in a manner infinite) bear conſpicuouſly in 


them a deſign for the beſt, and therefore 
are a cloud of witneſſes that there is a di- 


vine and intellectual principle under all? 


VI. Several inſtances of that general argument. 


Hl. This is better underſtood by | in. 5 


. 3 Philotheus. 


Phileth. It is. And I will — LAETA inthe | 


meaneſt firſt, I mean, in the moſt looſe and 
general ſtrokes of the {kill of that great 
Geometrician, as Plutarch ſomewhere calls 
the Deity. As in the nature of gravity, 
Which 
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which precipitates thick terreſtrial parts 
downward through both air and water, 


without which power no beaſts nor fowls 
could live upon the earth or in the air, dirt 


and filth would ſo flow into their mouths 
and ſtop their breath; nor could fiſhes ſub- 
{iſt in the water. 2. In that ſtrong tug a- 


gainſt over-much baring the ſubtileſt mat- 


ihe Moon from the æquator. 
Hy]. I cannot deny but that theſe laws are 
better than if things had been otherwiſe. 


 Philoth, 4. The contrivance of the earth 
into hills and ſprings and rivers, into quar- 
ries of ſtone and metall: is not all this for 


the be@(9/ 5 il 
hl. I conceive it is. 


ei,, LY . 

_ Hyl. That alſo is for the beſt, For on 
it depends the pleaſure and profit of navi- 
cation, Beſides that the ſea is the fountain 


under: 


K i 4 

| 

1 

| \N 
\ 

{ 

iT | 


ter in theſe lower regions, that thinner e 
lement being diſpropottionated to the lungs 

ol either birds or beaſts; as is to be more 

fully underſtood in thoſe excellent experi- 

ments of the air-pump. 3. In the paralle- 

liſm and the due proportionated inclination 

of the axis of the earth, and the latitude of {| 


Philotb. And what think you of land © | 
and fea? whenas all might have been quag- | 


| 


N — — 


of moiſture that adminiſters to the ſprings ; 
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{ underneath, as the ſprings ſupply the ti. 
vers above-ground, and ſo imitate the cir- 


| | culation of the blood in man's body. 


_ Philoth. Caſt your eye alſo upon the va- 
_ riety of herbs and trees, their beauty, their 
virtue and manifold uſefulneſs, the contri- 
vance of their ſeed for propagation ; and 
conſider if all be not for the beſt. 
Hl. It would require an age to purſue 
theſe things. „ 
Ppoiloth. Well then, let us for brevity's 
ſake conſider only the ſeveral kinds of ani- 


mals: which, beſide the uſefulneſs of ſome 


pad) | 


e horſe for 


of their bodies are exquiſitely fitted for 
theſe purpoſes. Beſides, what alſo is very 

| general, that contrivance of male and fe- 
male for propagation, and that notable dit- 


ference of fiſhes and birds being ovipatous, 
that there might be the more full ſupply 


fl for that great havock that would be necel- 


farily made upon theſe kind of 9 
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by their devouring enemies. Lo theſe 
you may add the inſtinct of birds in build- 
ing their neſts and ſitting on their eggs; 
the due number and poſition of the organs 
of ſenſe and peculiar armatures of creatures, 
with the inſtinct of uſing them: that thoſe 
fowls that frequent the waters, and only 

wade, have as well long legs as longnecks; 
| and thoſe that are made for ſwimmig have 
| feet like oars: and that no birds have paps, 
| as beaſts have. All which things, and infi- 
| nite more, do plainly argue the accuracy 
| of deſign in their framing. . 
Hyl. Things are, 1 muſt confeſs, as if 

they were plainly defigned to be fo. 

 Philoth, But to put an end to theſe in- 
ſtances, which, as you ſaid, a whole age 


would not ſuffice to epumerate; the in- 


ward anatomy and uſe of parts in many 
thouſand kinds of animals is as ſure a de- 
monſtration of a very-curiouſly-contrived 
deſign in each of theſe animal's bodies, as 
the ſeveral figures and demonſtrations in 
the above-named book of Archimedes are 
of the writer's purpoſe of concluding the 
truth of each propoſition to which they ap- 
_ pertain, That in Man's body is notorious. 
The fabrick of the eye, its ſafe and uſe- 


| ful ſituation, the ſuperaddition of muſcles, 


and the admirable contrivance of the . 


— —— aꝝ x ͤ— — 
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of the Whole body in a manner into that 

uleful organization; thoſe of the larynx for 
- ſpeech and ſinging; the induſtrious perfo- 


ration of the tendons of the ſecond joints 


both of fingers and toes, and the drawing 
of the tendons of the third joints through 
. them; the ventricles of the heart and their 
wvalyule, as allo the yalvule of the veins ; 


the fabrick of theſe, and the apparently-de- 
ſigned uſe of them, and of a thouſand more, 
not only in man, but analogically in the 


reſt of animals, are as certain a pledge of 


the exiſtence of a God, as any voice or 
writing that contains ſuch ſpecimens of rea- 
{on as are in Archimedes his treatiſc are 
argument of the exiſtence of ſome man or 


angel that muſt be the author of them. 


Hl. The weight of reaſon and the ve- 


hemence of Philotheus his zeal does for the 


preſent bear me down into this belief whe- ; 


ther J will or no. For I caſily feel the force 


of his arguing from theſe few hints, having 
peruſed the lateſt treatiſes of this ſubject, 


and being ſufficiently verled in anatomi- 
cal hiſtory ; which, I muſt confeſs, urges 
upon me, more effectually than any-thing, 
f 
P Philoth. Which belief, methinks, you 
ſhould never be able to ſtagger in, if you 
conlider that in theſe inſinite kinds of 1:v- 


ing 
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ing-creatures, none of them are made foo- 
liſhly or ineptly, no not ſo much as thoſe 
that are gendered of putrefaction. So that 
you have infinite examples of a ſteddy 
and peremptory acting according to {kill 
and deſign, and abundant aſſurance that 
theſe things cannot come to pals by the for- 
tuitous jumbling of the parts of the matter. 

VII. That neceſſary cauſality in the blind matter 
can do as little toward the orderly effects in na- 

ture as the fortuitous jumbles thercof. 1 

Hyl. No, Philotheus, they cannot. But 
tho' they be not the reſults of ſuch fortut- 
tous cauſes, why may they not be the ef- 
fects of neceſlary ones, I mean, of the ne- 

ceſſary mechanical law of the motion of 
matter? As a line proportionally cut, if 
the greater ſegment ſubtends an 2ſoſceles 
_ whole crura each of them are equal to the 
whole line, each angle at the baſis will ne- 
 -2ſfarily be double to that of the veriexy, 
And this will be the neceſſary property of |} 
this triangle, yr RR ere, „5 


| Philoth. But hat does this prove, when - 
as there is no neceſſity in the matter that 


any line ſhould be ſo cut, or, if it were, 
that any two lines of equal length with the 
whole ſhould clap in with the greater ſeg- 
ment to make ſuch a triangle, much leſs to 
inſcribe a guinquangle into a circle, or that 
e 1 


6h — ů — —5— 6— — —— 
. 
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the motion of the matter ſhould frame an 
exact icoſaedrum or dodecaedrum, whoſe 
fabrick much depends on this proportional 


ſection of a line, as you may ſee in Euclid * 
And yer there is a more multifarious arti! 
ice in the ſtructure of the meaneſt animal. 
I tell thee, Hylobares, there is nothing ne. 


ceſlarily in matter that looks like an intel. 
lectual contrivance. For why ſhould blind 


neceſſity do more in this kind than fluctu- 


ating chance ? or what can be the motion 


of blind neceſſity but peremptory and per- 


etual fluctuation? No, the neceſſary and 
immutable property of ſuch a triangle as 


_ thou haſt deſcribed, with ſuch a baſis and 
 Tach a crura, is in thy own mind or intel. 
lect, which cannot but conceive every tri- 


angle ſo made to have ſuch a property of 
angles, becauſe thy mind is the image of 


the eternal and immutable intellect of God. 


But the matter is lubricous and fluid, and 
has no ſuch intellectual and immutable 
laws in it at all, but is to be guided and 


governed by that which is intellectual. 


Hl. T mean as Cartefius means and pro- 73 


| feſſes, that the mechanical Deduction of 


cauſes | in the explication of the phenome- 


na of the world is as cloſe and neceſſary as 
mathematical ſequels. 


T Nay, i add farther, that he con- 
ceives 
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| ceives his own mechanical deductions to 
be ſuch. And I muſt confeſs I think they 
are as much ſuch as any will be; and ſo ex- 
cellent a wit failing ſo palpably, makes me 
& abundantly confident, that the pretence of 
= H#{alving the phenomena by mere mechani- 
cal principles is a deſign that will never 
prove ſucceſsful. 
VIII. That there is no phenomenon | in nature 
purely mechanical. 


Myhl. Why? where does Carteſius fail, 
[0 Philothens PEE 1 
Philoth. Nay, rather tell me, O Hylo- — 
bares, where he does not; or rather in- 
| flance in any one phenomenon that is pure. 
ly mechanical. 
Hyl. The earth's being carried about in 
this our vor tex round the ſun. 
Pl')pbiloth. That is very judiciouſly pirch- 
ed upon, if the deferent of the earth, I 
mean the vortex, were the reſult of mere 
| mechanical principles. 
l. Why? is it not? what can mecha- 
nical motion do, if not produce that ſimple 
phenomenon of liquidity * 3 
Philoth. The matter of the vortex is not 
imple enough, not to need the aſſiſtance 


of an higher principle to Keep 1 it in chat 
conſiſtence it is. 


Fl. Why fo, Philotheus? + 
D when 


- — ages > — \ 9s» 5 oO = = 1 
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Philoth. Becauſe diſunity is the natural 


property of matter, which of itſelf is no- 
thing elſe but an infinite congeries of /) 
fical monads. 

Hyl. I underſtand you, Philotheus. And 
indeed there is nothing ſo unconceivable 
to me 2s the holding together of the parts 
of matter; which has ſo confounded me 
when I have more ſeriouſly thought upon 
it, that I have heen prone to conclude 
with myſelf, that the gimmers of the 


World hold together not ſo much by ges. 


metry as ſome natural magic, " 1 knew 
what it was. 

 Philoth, You may do in due time. But 
in the mean while it is worth our noting, 
that there is another great flaw in this moſt 
hopeful inſtance you produce of pure me. 
chaniſm. For the earth never got into this 
orbit it is now moved in by virtue of thoſe 
mechanical laws Carteſius deſcribes, nor 


is ſtill detained here by them. 
Hyl. Why not? 


Philoth. For if the earth had bee ban- 


died out of one vortex into another, as is 
fſuppoled, all that looſer and lighter mat- 
ter that hung about it had been ſtript from 
it long before it came hither : (as if a man 
ſhould fling out of his hand feathers, chaff 
and a bullet together, the * of the 


bullet 
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bullet will carry it from the chaff and fea- 
thers, and leave them behind) and ſo the 


Matter of the third Region of the earth 


had been loſt, whereby it had become ut- 
IJ BCT, 
Hl I never thought of this before. 
IX. That there is no levitation or gravitation of the 
zther or of the vulgar elements in their proper 


places: whence tis plain, that matter's motion 


is moderated fram ſome diviner principle. 


 Philoth. And then the deſcending of the 


earth to this orbit is not upon that mecha- 


nical account Carteſius pretends, namely, 
the ſtrong ſwing of the more ſolid globuli 


that overflow it. For if there were ſuch an 
= actual tug of the globuli of the vortex from 
the center toward the circumference, the 


_ preſſure would be intolerable, and they 
would even maſh themſelves and all things 


elle a pieces. 


Fl. I am again ſurpriſed, Philotheus, 


but I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, I think fo, 


 _Philoth; But there being no (uch hard 
preſſure, no Jevitation or gravitation (as is 


allo manifeſt in the elements vulgarly ſo 


called) in locis proprits, is it not a mant- 


feſt argument that all is not carried accord- 
ing to mechanical neceſſity, but that there | 
s a principle that has a proſpection for the 


beſt, that rules all? 


5 II 2 Hyl. 


EDS — 0 
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as It is very manifeſt, in that neither 
the celeſtial matter of the vortices nor the 
air nor water are preſſitant in their proper 
places, that it is for the beſt; elſe how 
could any creatures live in the air or Wa- 
ter? the weight of theſe elements would 
preſs them to death. 

Philoth, Muſt not ow ſomediviner prin. 
ciple be at the bottom, that thus cancels 
the mechanical laws for the common good ? 

Hyi. It ſhould ſeem fo; and that the mo- 
tion of matter ĩs not guided by matter, but 
by ſomething elſe. 

Philoth. That ſeems very evident from 
light things that riſe up in water. As for 
example 1 in a deep bucket of water, where 


we will ſuppoſe a thin round "Oar forced 


to the bottom, of almoſt the ſame widenels 
that the bucket is: the water of the buc- 
ket we will ſuppoſe fo heavy, that ſcarce 
two men ſhall be able to bear it. Now tell 

me, Hylobares, how this thin board does 
get to the top, ſo maſſie a weight lying on 


it. The whole water that lies upon it 


does actually preſs downward, and there: 
fore rather preſſes it down, chan helps it up. 

Hyl. It may be the weight of the water 
gets ho the ſides under it, and ſocbears It 
ap by 1ts-own ſinking, 


Philnto. That is ingeniouſly attempted, _ 
Hyl. 


7 7 ww . 
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* Hytobares. But you muſt conſider that the 
water that lies upon the board to preſs it 
| down is, it may be, forty times more than 
that which you conceive to preſs betwixt 
the rim of the round board and the veſſel, 
X. That the primordials of the world are not me- 
9 chanical, but vital. „„ 
Ml. I am convinced that the riſing of 
the round board is not mechanical. But I 
pray you deal freely with me, Philotheus, 
for I perceive you are cunninger than I 
in that philoſophy ; has Des. Cartes truly 
forves no phenomenon in nature mechani- 
call,? TT ES 8 
2 Phileth, He thinks he has ſolved all me- 
chanically he treats of, But, to deal freely, 
I find none of his ſolutions will hold by 
mere mechanicks : not his formation of 
ſuns, ſtars, nor planets ; not the generati- 
on nor motion of the magnetick particles; 
not his hypotheſis of the flux and reflux of 
| the ſea; not the figure and colours of the 
rainbow; not the winds, nor clouds, nor 
' rain, nor thunder: neither of theſe, nor | 
of any other phenomena, has he given fuit- |} 
ficient mechanical cauſes. Nay, I will add | 
at once, That that fimpleſt and firſt hypo. | 
theſis of his, * That all the matter of the 
| univerſe was firſt caſt into ſmall parts equal” 
| & Tg ia 
Part. 3. Sect. 46, 47 2 


* Princip. Philo. 
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in motion and magnitude, and that hence 
the ſuns or ſtars and vortices aroſe in the 
diſtinction of the matter (by the mutual 
fridging of thoſc particles one againſt ano- 
ther) into the firit and ſecond element, I 

will add, I ſay, That this firſt original of 
things is moſt groſly repugnant to the actu-· 
al proportion of theſe elements one to an- 
other. For from this mechanical way, ſo 
ſtated as he has declared, it will follow, 
that the ſun overflows the orbit of ſaturs 
noleſs than ten millions four hundred eigh- 
ty four thouſand ſemidiameters of the earth: 
which one would think were intimation ſuf. 
ficient to give us to underſtand, that the 
Primordials of the world are not mec hani. 
cal, bat ſpermatical or vital; not made by 
rubbing and filing and turning and ſhaving, 
as in a Turner's or Blackſmith's ſhop, but 
from ſome univerſal principle of inward 
life and motion containing in it the ſeminal 


forms of all things, which therefore = 1 


Huatoniſts and Pythagoreans call the grea 
Nures eoiffarirus of the world. . 
Hyl. This is admirable: and it would 
be a LR pleaſure to me toſee theſe things 
made out by reaſon, that I might the more 
ejearly underſtand how much that great 
Wit has fallen ſhort in his account. 
TOP [ i dear Hylobares, deny 
5 thyſelf — 


4 
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thyſelt that pleaſure at this time : for I fear 
all the time of my abode here in the town 
Vill not ſuffice for ſuch a taſk. 
 Philoth, It would, I muſt confeſs, be 
ſomething too copious a digreſſion., 
_ _ Cuph. And the more needleſs, foraſmuch 
as it cannot be denied but that Des-Cartes's 
deductions are not always fo mathemati- 
cally or mechanically certain as he took 
them to be. But however, tho' he fails in 
his attempt, yet the mechanical philoſophy 
| may ſtand firm ſtill. It is not the error of 
the art, but of the art, 
[ Phitoth. But it is a ſhrewd oreſamiption, 
O Cuphophron, that when ſo tranſcendent | 
a wit as Des-Cartes, and ſo peculiarly me-. 
chanical, fails ſo palpably even in the ge- || 
_ neral ſtrokes of nature, of giving any fuch | 
| neceſſary mechanical reaſons of her pheno- 
| ena, it is too palpable a preſumption, I 
„ chat the pretence itſelf is raſh and fri- 
volous, and that it is not the true and ge⸗ 
nuine mode of philoſophizing. 
Philop. What Philotheus ſays, ſeems to 
me infinitely credible, tho? I be no pre- 
tender to philoſophy. 


XI. Inſtances of ſome ſimple phænomena quite con- 
trary to the laws of mechanics. 


FP )ziiotb. But if we produce even among 
the more general Pbanomeua of nature, 


ſuch 


* * _ 
or * as * 8 * * 
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ſuch inſtances as plainly thwart the ac- 
knowledged laws of mechanics, let Cupho. 


phron tell me then what will b<come of 
huis pure and univerſal mechaniſm he pre. 


tends to run Og the whole frame E 


f the world. 


Cupb. J will tell you when you have 


; produced them. 


bed. But tell me firſt Wirether you | 


do not firmly believe the motion of the 
earth annual and diurnal ? 


Cuph, I do; and every one elſe I think 


that has any kill in philoſophy. 


Philoth. Why then, you muſt neceſſat 
ly hold a ſie: of #thereal matter run- 


ning round the ſun, which carries che earth 


about with it. 
Cuph. I muſt. 
Ppilotb. And being ſo great a mechaniſt 


as you are, that the particles that have 
| ſwallowed down the earth thus far into our 
vortex, that even thoſe that are near the | 
| earth, ſo many of them as anſwer to the 
magnitude of the earth, are at leaſt as bold 
_—_ .- 


Cupb. They are 3 ” 
Ph:loth. And that therefore hw move 


: Som the center with a very ſtrong effort, 


Cuph. They do ſo. 
Philoth. And ' fo do the vortices that bear 


 mgainſt our Vortex. Cupb. 
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Cupb. No queſtion; or elſe our yortex 
would over-run them, and carry them a- 


way with itſelf. = 
Philoth. Do you or any elſe either here 
or under the line, at mid-day or mid-night, 


feel any ſuch mighty preſſure as this hy- 


potheſis infers ? 
-Cuph, I believe not. 


Phileth. There is one thruſt at your pure 


pretended mechaniſm. . 


Cuph. Well, at it again; I will ſee if L 
dean lie at a cloſer ward. 


Philoth. The phenomenon of gravity, is 


it not perfectly repugnant to that knw 
mechanical principle, That what is mov- 


ed will continue its motion in a right line, 
il nothing hinder: whence it will follow, 


that a bullet flung up into the air muſt ne- 


ver return back to the earth, it being in ſo 
rapid a motion with that of the carth's. 


Cuph. I underſtand what you mean 
you thruſt at the mechanical philoſophy — 


before, you have now ſhot at it. 
Philoth. Ay, and hit the mark too, Itrow: 


o that it is nœedleſs to add that of the great 5 


weight hanging at the ſucker of the air- 


pump, and drawn up thereby beyond all 


the accounts of mechanic philoſophy, with 


| other rg of tlie like nature. 


* 
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Al. J expected theſe inſtances of Phi. 
| - lotheus, and underſtand the force of them 
throughly out of a late + Author, and muſt 
| mgenuouſly confeſs{that they ſeem to me 
ſuch as contain little leſs than a demonſtra- 
tion, that all things in nature are not car. 
ried on by principles merely mechanical. 
Cupb. If they be ſo good, I pray you 


theſe. 55 
Cupb. My anſwer is, O Philotheus, that 


| theſe inſtances ſeem for the preſent demon- 


ſtrative and unanſwerable ; ſo far Hyloba- 
res and I concur. But I hope I may with. 


fore quite deſperate, but that when our ac- 
| tive and ſearching Wits have made farther 
| enquiry into things, they may find out the 


phenomenon of gravity. 


Pr * * 
—————ůĩ —- . — 2 — 8 
R — — — —— — — 


nical ſolutions of it impoſſible, it being ſo 
manifeſtly repugnant to the confeſſed laws 
of mechanics. VVV Hyl. 


7 + Dr. More's Antidote, lib. 2. ch. 2, Immort. 
lib. 3. ch. 12, 13. 
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let us hear ſome more of them, Philothcus. 
Phil. When J have heard your anſwer to 


| out offence profeſs that I think the cauſkc | 
of the mechanick philoſophy is not there 


pure mechanical cauſes of that puzzling. 


notice, that the Author he mentions does 
not only confute the falſe ſolutions of that 
phenomenon, but demonſtrates all mecha- 


0 3 \ 
: 
; 


Philoth. Ay, but Hylobares may take | 
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Hyl. It is very true. 
. That may ſeem a FRF WRT 


| for the preſent, which to poſterity will ap- 


pear a mere ſophiſtical knot, and they 
will eaſily ſee to looſe it. 
1 Bath. I believe by the help of ſome 
| new improved microſcopes. - „ 
| XII. The fond and indiſcreet hankering after the 


impoſſible pretenſions of ſolving all phznomena 
mechanically, freely and juſdy perſtringed. 


Philop. Nay but in good carneſt, O Cu- 
| phophron, (if you will excuſe my free- 
dom of ſpeech) tho? T have not that com- 
petency of judgment in philoſophical mat-- 
ters, yet I cannot but deem you an over- 
partial mechaniſt, that are ſo devoted to 
the cauſe, as not to believe demonſtration 
a gainſt it, till mechanics be farther improved 
by poſter ity. It is as if one would not believe 
the firſt book of Euclid, till he had read 
him all over, and all other mathematical 
writers beſides, For this phenomenon. of 
gravity is one of the ſimpleſt that is, as the 
firſt book of Euclid one of the eaſieſt. Not 
to add what a blemiſh it is to a perſon, o- 
therwiſe ſo moral and virtuous, to ſeem to- 
have a greater zeal for the oftentation of the 
mechanical wit of men, than for the mani- 
leſtation of the wiſdom of God in nature. 
Ow Excellently well ſpoken O Phi. 
lopolis 
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lopolis. + As in water face anſwer; i; 
face, ſo the heart of man to man. You have 
ſpoken according to the moſt inward ſenſe 
and touch of my very ſoul concerning this 
matter. For I have very much wondred 
at the devotedneſs of ſome mens ſpirits to 
the pretence of pure mechaniſm in the ſo. 
ving of the phenomena of the univerſe, 
| who yet otherwiſe have not been of leſs 
| pretenſions to piety and virtue, Of which 
| mechanic pronity I do not ſes any good 
| tendencyatall. For it looks more like an 
itch of magnifying their own or other mens 
witz than any deſire of glorifying God in 
his wiſe and benign contrivances in the 
| works of nature, and cuts off the moſt pow- 
| erful and moſt popular arguments for the 
| exiſtence of a Deity, if the rude career of 
| agitated matter would at laſt neceſſarily fall 
Into ſuch a ſtructure of things. Indeed if 
ſuch a mechanical neceſſity in the nature 
of matter were really diſcoverable, there 
were no help for it: and the Almighty ſecks 
no honour from any man's lie. But their 
attempts being ſo 8 and the de- 
monſtrations to the contrary ſo perſpicuous, 
tit ĩs a marvel to me, that any men that are 
virtuouſly and piouſly diſpoſed ſhould be 
ſo partially and zealouſly affected in a 2 5 
1 that 


+ Nor. 27. 19. 
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that has neither truth nor any honeſt uſe 
Pn pins 
Cupb. O Sophron, Sophron, full little 
do you conſider what a wonderful pleaſure 
it is to ſee the plain mechanical ſequels _ 
of cauſes in the explication of the p '. 
mend of the world as neceſſarily and cloſe- 
iy coherent as mathematical demonſtration 
CFF wi 
_ Sophr, Certainly, O Cuphophron, you 
are much tranſported with the imagination 
of ſuch fine ſpectacles, that your mere de- 
fire ſhould thus confidently preſent them 
to you before they are. Bur for my part, 
I conceive there is far more pleaſure in 
clearly and demonſtratively diſcovering 
that they are not, than there would be if it 
were diſcoverable that they are. And that 
way of philoſophizing that preſſes the final 
cauſe, the Tyv &. &% Nv, as * Ariſtotle 
| calls it, ſeems to me 1 pleaſing and 
delicious than this haughty pretence of diſ- 
covering that the frame of the world wess 
nothing to the wiſdom of God. LN 
Bath. All things muſt out, O Sophron, 
in the promiſcuous ferments and ebullien- 
cies of the fpirits of men in this age, that 
that wildom which is the genuine fruit or, 
flower of the Diyine Life may in ſueceſ- 
. 8 ſion 
De generat, Animal, lib. 2. n 
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ſion of time triumph over the moſt ſtrutting 


attempts or EN of the higheſt 1. 
turul wits. | 


— 
ane 


—— —— — 
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Cuph. What wiſdom is that which flows 


out of the Divine Life, O Bathynous ? 


Bath. That which leads to it; which 


the mechanical philoſophy does not, but 
rather leads from God, or obſtructs the way 
to him, by preſcinding all pretence of find. 
ing his footſteps in the works of the crea: 
tion, excluding the fol cauſe of things, 


and making us believe that all comes to 


paſs by a blind, but neceſſary, jumble of 


the matter. 


Cupb. Well, be the future fate of thing 8 


he} it will, I doubt not but Carteſius wil 


be admired to all poſterity. 
_ Gath, . Undoubtedly, O Cuphophron : 


for he will appear to men a perſon of the 


moſt eminent wit and folly that ever yet 


trode the ſtage of this earth, 


Cupb. Why of wit and folly, Bathynous? g 
Bath. of” wit, for the extraordinary 
handſom ſemblance he makes of deducing 


all the phanomena he has handled, necel- 


farily and mechanically, and for hitting on 
the more immediate material cauſes of 
things to a very high probability. 

Cuph. This at leaſt is true, . 


; Bats, 


rr 1 © ad CAST” A -- 
:, 
* , | * 
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Bath. Becauſe he is ſo credulous, as 


not only to believe that he has neceſſarily 
and purely mechanically ſolved all the 
phenomena he has treated of in his philoſo- 
phy and meteors, but allo that all things 
elſe may be ſo ſolved, the bodies of plants 
and animals not excepted. © - 
Cuph. Poſterity will be beſt able to judge 
JJ ẽ ↄ p 
Pbilop. Cuphophron is very conſtantly 
zealous in the behalf of the mehanic philo- 
ſophy, tho' with the hazard of loſing thoſe 
more notable arguments deducible from the 


phenomena of nature ſor the proving the 


exiſtence of a God: and yet I dare lay he 
is far from being in the leaſt meaſure four . 
ted with the ſoil of atheiſm. 1 
Cuph. I hope flo, | 
XIII. The exiſtence of God argued from the con- 
ſent of nations, from miracles and prophecies, 
from his works in na ture, and from his Idea. 
 Philop. Wherefore, O Cuphophron, let 
me beg the liberty of aſking you, what o- 
ther inducements you have to believe 
there is a God, Is it the authority of the 
catholick Church? or what is it? | 
Cuph. I have a very venerable reſpe& | 
for the Church, O Philopolis, which makes 
me the more ſorry when I conſider how 
much they have wronged or defaced their 
E 2 authort- 
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_ authority in obtruding things palpably i im. 


1 poſſible, and moſt wretchedly blaſphe- 


mous, with equal aſſurance and ſeverity 28 
they do the belief of a God. 

Euiſt. I conceive Cuphophron refleds 
upon their barbarous butchering of men ſor 


| denying the article of tranſubſtantiation. 


Cupb. It may be fo, Who can believe 


men upon their own authority that are once 


32 deprehended 1 in 0 groſs and impious a an 


A impoſture? 
Euiſt. But theſe are not the church ca- 


tholick, but only a ſome: thing- more · nume. 


rous faction of men. But not only theſe, 
but the whole Church, and indead all na- 
* tlons, believe that there is a God. 

Cub. Indeed Tully lays, Nulla gens 


tam barbara, &c. 


uit. It is conſent of nations therefare, 1 
; 0 Cuphophron, that you chiefly eſtabliſh = 


Y your belief of a Deity upon. 


5 Cupb. That 1 is a plauſible ar gument, Eu- 
iftor. pe! | 
3 Fuiſ But the hiſtory of miracles and | 
pProphecies, with their completion, a far i 
eater, | 
Cupb. T hey are very ſtrong arguments 
Sine there are mviſi ible Powers that ſuper- 
intend the affairs of mankind, that have a 
greater wirtue and comprehenſion of know- 
. ledge than ourlelves. | Bath. =_ 
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Bath. And ſo may be able to bring to 
pal what themſelves predict in long ſuc- 
| reflionof ages. As if the government of 
the world and the affairs of mankind were 
intruſted into the hands of angels, I 
HGphr. But ſome miracles are fo great, 
and predictions of ſo vaſt a compaſs of time, 
that none but God can rationally be thought 
to be the author of them. 
. Bath. Moſt aſſuredly God himſe elf per 
intends and acts through all. 
=... Dhilop. Is this then the baſis 5 of Cupho- | 
S phron's belief? f 
Cupb. I will tell you, O Philopolis, be⸗ 
cauſe I fee you ſo hugely deſirous, what 
is the main philoſophical baſis of wy belief 
= ofa God. | 
; Philop. What is it ? | 155 
1 Cuph. The iunatè idea of God in my 
mind :- the arguings from thence ſeem to 
me undeniable demonſtrations. 
= Philop. I believe they are the more pre- : 
valent with you becauſe they are Des. "oY 
Cartes. . 
Cuph, Tt may be ſo. And they are fo 1 
convictive, that I do ths" ſecurely diſre- 
gard all that other way of arguing from the 
phenomena of nature. | 
_ _ Philop. I have read thoſe ſod . 
Des Cates, but they ſeem to me hugel 
„ ana 


CTC 
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high and metaphyſical, and I meet with 
many men that look upon them as ſophiſ- 
tical; moſt men ſome of them, others all. 
But it is the privilege of you high and ex- 


alted wits to underſtand the force of one 
* 4 another's notions the beſt, 


Cupb. J muſt confeſs, O Philopolis, there 
is an extraordinary and peculiar congrui- 
ty of ſpirit betwixt me and Des Cartes. 

 H£hilop. Ay, but we ought to conſult. 
S the common good, O Cuphophron, and 


not decry the more vulgar intelligible ar. | 


guments, or affect ſuch a philoſophy as 
will exclude all from laying hold of God 
but ſuch as can ſoar ſo high as you raiſed 
wits can. Arguments from the phenome- 
nu of the world are far more accomodate 


7 to a popular underſtanding,  @ = 
. _Cuph, Wherefore I talk at this rate on- 
3 ly | in our free philoſophical meetings. 


 Philop. It is diſcreetly done of you. 
Hl. Well, Cuphophron, you may hug 
Vomlelf in your high metaphyſical Acre- 


polis as much as you will, and deem thoſe | 


- arguments fetched from the frame of na- 
ture mean and popular; but for my part, 

I laok upon them as the moſt ſound and ſo- 

lick philotophical « arguments that are for the 


- proving the exiſtence of a God, And 1 | 


3 Wonder you do not oblerve that mighty 


force - 
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force that Philotheus his comparing of the 
volume of nature and Archimedes his book 
of the ſphere and cylinder together has for 
the evincing ſome intellectual principle to 
be the framer of the world. For thoſe fi- 
gures and characters annexed to each pro- 
poſition with an efſectual ſubſerviency to 


the demonſtration of them is not a more 


manifeſt indication of an intellectual agent, 
than an hundred thouſand ſingle fabricks of 
matter here in the world are of the like a- 
gency; the parts being ſo diſpoſed to one 
| end, as the management of the demonſtra- 
tion to one concluſion, and the ſubordina- 
tion of ſeveral concluſions to one final and 
ultimate one: which ſubordinations of 
things are alſo moſt evidently and repeat - 
edly conſpicuous in nature 

 Philop. On my word, Philotheus, you 


have not ſpent your labour in vain on Hy- 


lobares, that does thus judiciouſly and re- 4 


ſentingly recapitulate your main reaſon- 
ings from nature for the exiſtence of a 
God, I hope now, Hylobares, Philothe- 


| us may proceed to treat of God's Kingdom, © 


we being all ſo well aſſured of his exiſtence. 


XIV. The obſcurity of the nature of God, and 
the intricacy of Providence, witk preparatory 
cautions for the better ſatis faction in theſe points. 


l. J mult confeſs, while I am in this 
F company, 
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company, I am like Saul among the pro. 
phets. Philotheus his zeal and: ſmartheſs 
of arguing carries me away captive, whe. 
thee? will or no, into an aſſent to the cou 
cluſion. And indeed when at firſt J ſet my 
eyes on this fide of things, there ſhines 
| from them ſuch an intellectual fulgor, that 
methinks the very glory of the Deity be. 
comes viſible through them. But when! 
Would more fully comprehend his nature, 
and approach more nigh him, the ſame 
glory that recreated mine eyes before, 
ſtrikes me blind, and I loſe the fight of 
him by adventuring to look too near him, 
This is one entanglement and confuſion of 
mind, that I underſtand not the Nature of 
God. And the ſecond thing is this, The 
' obſcurity and intricacy of the ways of Pro. 
| —_——_ 5 
Sopbr. Is it not conſonant to the tran- 
' _ Teendency of ſo high a Nature as that of 
{ God, Hylobares, that it be acknowledged 
incomprehenſible, as alſo to his infinite wil 
dom, that his ways be paſt fuding out? 
Bath. This is excellently well ſpoken, 
O Sophron, if it be r1ghily underſtood : o- 
therwiſe, to give no other account of the 
Nature of God and his ways than that they 
are unintelligible, is to encourage the A- 
theiſt, and yield him the day; for that N 
| the 
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the thing he does chiefly applaud himſelf 
in, that he is ſecure there is neither head 
nor foot in the myſteties of religion, and 
that the very notion of a God implies a 
contradiction to our faculties. 
l. I deſire only fo to underſtand God, 
that nothing be attributed to him repugnant 
to my underſtanding, nor any thing found 
in the world repugnant to bis Attributes, 
Batb. I believe Philotheus will make 
this good, that nothing is truly attributed 
to God but what is moſt certainly exiſtent 
in the world, whether we underſtand 1t or 
not; and that there 1s nothing in the world 
truly in ſuch circumſtances as are repug- | 
- nant to the Attributes of God, © 
Philoth.T conceive Bathynous means this, 
that unleſs we will entangle ourſelves with 
making good ſome fictitious Attributes of 
God, or defend his Providence upon falſe 
ſuppoſitions and circumſtances, there will 
be no greater entanglements touching the 


notion of God and his Providence, than 


there would be in the nature of thoſe things 
we are ſure do exiſt, tho' there were no 
God in the world. Wherefore Hylobares, 
let me adviſe you to this, ſince you have 
ſuch faſt and certain hold of the exiſtence. 
of the Deity by the repeated effects there - 
ol in nature, not to let that hold go upon 
7 e 
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any grounds that are uncertam or falſe, 


For the fcripture declares nothing contra | 


dictious touching the Nature of God: nor 
is there any human authority that has any 
right to be believed when it propounds 
contradictions : nor are we bound to bur- 
den the notion of a Deity with any ching 
we are not affured implies perfection. 
Theſe cautions if we uſe, no man, I think, 
- need be much entangled in his thoughts 
touching the Nature of the Deity. 
- AV. The attribute of Eternity, 
Il. This is a hopeful preamble, Philo- 
theus, and therefore I will the more chear- 
fully propound my difficulties, which are 
drawn from bels five heads; from the 
Eternity of God, from his Immutability, 
from his Oniniſciency, his Spirituality, and 
his Omnipreſency. For to my underſtand- 
ing, the very notion of Eternity implies a 
_ contradiction, as ſome deſcribe it, namely, 
That it is an eſſential preſence of all thing; 
with God, as well of things paſt, preſent, 
as to come; and that the duration of God 
is all of it, as it were, in one ſteddy and 
permanent To vv or inſtant at once. It 
there cannot be a God, but he muſt be in 
uch a ſenſe as this eternal, the contempla- 
tion of his idea will more forcibly pull a 
man back from the belief of his TR? | 
RED an 
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than his effects in nature draw a man to it. 
For what can be more contradictious, than 
that all things ſhould have been really and · 
eſſentially with God from all eternity at 
once, and yet be born in time and ſucceſ- 

ſion? For the reality and eſſence of corpo- 
real things is corporeal; and thoſe very in- 
dividual trees and animals that are {aid to 
be generated, and are ſeen to grow from 
very little principles, were always, it ſeems, 
in their full form and growth: which is a 
perfect repugnancy to my underſtanding. 
For it implies that the ſame thing that is 
already in being may, notwithſtanding, 
while it is, be produced of a- freſn. That 
eternal duration ſhould be at once, is alſo 
to me utterly unconceivable, and that one 
permanent inſtant ſhould be commenſurate, 
or rather equal to all ſucceſſions of ages. 
Beſides, if the duration of God be all at 
once, ſith no agent acts but within the com- 
paſs of its own duration, God muſt both 
create and deſtroy the world at once. 
Whence it ſeems impoſſible that eternal 
duration ſhould be indiſtant to itſeli, or 
without continuation of intervals. 
 Philoth, You argue ſhrewdly, Hylobas 
res, againſt that notion of eternity that 
lome have raſhly pitched upon, but with. 
out the leaſt prejudice to the belief of 
N God's 
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God's exiſtence, if you have but recourſe 
to thoſe cautions I intimated at firſt, That 
wwe are not bound to believe contradiGions 
upon any man's account. Theſe are over. 
ſublime reaches of ſome high-ſoaring wits, 
| thes think they never fly high enough till 
they fly out of the fight of common ſenſe 
and reaſon. If we may charitably gueis at 
What they would be at in this ſo loity a no- 
tion, it may be it is only this, That the 
whole evolution of times and ages from c. 
verlaſting to everlaſting is ſo collectedly 
and preſentifickly repreſented to God at 
once, as if all things and actions which: e. 
ver were, are, or ſhall be, were at this ve- 
ry inſtant, and ſo always, real ly preſent and 
exiſtent before him: which is no wonder, 
the animadverſion and intellectual com- 
prehenſion of God being abſolutely infinite 
according to the truth of his ideas. 
l. This, I muſt confeſs, is a far more 
|— caly Fd paſſable notion than the other. 
1 zibb. Yes ſurely ; and not harder to 
conceive how continuity of duration is alto 
competible to the divine exiſtence, as well 
as eternity or hfe eternal, which compre - 
hends the zdea's of all things and ages at 
once inthe Intellect of God. For it is as a 
voaſt globe wholly moved on a plain, and 
pe: carried on in one exile line at once: or 1 
the 
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| the permanency of a ſteady rock by which ' 
a river ſlides; the ſtanding of the rock, ag 
well as the ſliding of the river, has a con- 
tinuity of duration; And no other way can 
eternity be commenſurate to time than ſo; 
that is to ſay, the comprehenſion of the e- 
volution of all times, things and tranſacti- 
uns is permanently exhibited to God in e- 
very moment of the ſucceſſion of ages. 
hl. What makes the ſchools then ſo 
earneſt in obtruding upon us the belief, that 
nothing but nunc permanens is competible 
to the drin fo 
 Philoth. It may be out of this conceit, 
as if that whoſe exiſtence was ſucceſſive 
would neceſſarily break off, or at leaſt may 


hazard to fail, one part of ſucceſſive dura- 


tion having no dependance on another. But 
it is a mere panick fear: for the continua 
don of duration is neceſſary where the ex. 


tence of the thing is ſo. And ſuch is ma- * 


EP the exiſtence of God from his own 
idea. . | 
Bath. And this neceſſury exiſtence of 
God I conceive to be the moſt ſubſtantial 
notion of his eternal duration: which can- 
not well be ſaid to be ſucceſſive properly 
and formally, but only virtually and appli- 
catively ; that is to ſay, it contains in it vir- 
 tunlly all the ſucceſſive duration imagi- 
1 : nable 
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nable, and is perpetually applicable to the 
lucceeding parts thereof, as being always 

preſent thereto, as the channel of a river to 
all the water that paſſes through it; but the 
channel is in no ſuch ſucceſhve defluxion 
' * tho? the water be. Such is the ſteady and 
permanent duration of the neceſſary cxiſ- 
tence of God in reſpe& of all ſucceſſive 
durations whatſocver. 32 
P' piloth. I do not yet lo chroughly un. 
derſtand you, Bathynous. 9 
Path. lay that ſucceſſive duration pro. 
perly ſo called is incompetible to God, as 
being an eſſence necefarily exiſtent, and 
therefore without beginning: but the moſt 
infinite ſucceſſive duration that you can i 
magine will be found to have a beginning. 
For whatever is paſt was ſometime preſent : il 
and therefore there being nothing of all this 
infinite ſucceſſion but was ſometime pre-. 
ſent, the moſtinfinitely-remote moment ll 
thereof was ſometime preſent: which moit- | 

_ Infinitly-remote moment was the ger min 
zer minans thereof, which Plainly thews : it Þ 
had a beginning. x 

_  Philoth. You a. true, Bathynous There "I 
muſt be a moſt remote moment | in ſucceſſ. ll 
on, and a moſt-infinitely remote one in in. 1 8 

| finite ſucceſſion. But being the moſt-infi- 
A remote moment cannot be terminus 
copulan Vp 
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: copulans,there being nothing for it to couple 
with future ſucceſſion, and therefore it be- 
ing ter minus terminans, and of neceſſity | 
| having been once preſent, it is plain that 
at that preſent was the term or beginning 
| ofthis infinite ſuppoſed ſueceſſion. 
Or briefly thus, to prevent all poſſible | 
exceptions againſt the mo/?-infinitelyremote |} 
moment in an 2nfinite ſucceſſion, as if they 
were aovoala, I would rather argue on 
this manner; vi. that foraſmuch as all the 
moments paſt in infinite ſucceſſion were 
ſometime preſent, it thence plainly follows 
that all the moments in this infinite ſuccef- 
ſion, or at leaſt all but one, were ſometime 
to come. And if either all theſe moments, 
or all but one, were ſometime to come, it 
is manifeſt that the whole ſucceſſion (or at 
= leaſt the whole bating but one moment) 
Vas ſometime to come, and therefore had 
a beginning. I underſtand the ſtrength of 
= your reaſoning very well. And therefore 
= when I ſpake of the ſucceſſive duration of 
God, I did not mean ſucceſſion in that pro- 
per and formal ſenſe, but only a virtual, ap- 
plicative or relative ſucceſſion; as you might | 
gather from ſome paſſages or expreſſions 
in my ſpeaking thereof, The duration of 
God is ike that of a rock, but the duration 
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of natural things like that of a river; their 
ſiucceſſion paſſes TorTaus 0inyv, as Hera. 
 Clitus ſpeaks. And therefore they that give 
fſucceſſive duration properly ſo called to the 
ſteady permanency of a neceſſary ſelf exit. 
\ rence, ſeem like thoſe that fanſie the ſhore 
to move by reaſon of the motion of the ſhip, 
Provebimur portu, terraque urbeſque recedunt. 
Me apply our own fluid ſucceſſive durati- | 
on to the ſteady permanency of the eternal 
duration of God : whoſe duration tho? ſtea 
dy and permanent, and without all defluxi- 
on and ſucceſſion, (as being indeed nothing 
elſe but his wecefary ſelf-exiſtence) is not 
Withſtanding ſuch as the moſt infinite fac. 
cefſive duration paſt can never reach be 
' Joud, nor future ever exhauſt, Whence it | 
Is plain, that tho' the eternal duration of 
Gad be really permanent, yet it is impot: 
| ſible tobe an indiviſible inflant, and to be 
perfectly and in all regards indiſtant to i- 
Lell, and not to comprehend all poſſible 


| ſucceflive evolutions that are. 


XVI. An objection againſt the all-comprehenſion |} 
col Eternity, with the anſwer thereto. 
- #Hyl. This is very well, Philotheus: but 
yet there are ſome ſcruples ſtill behind, I 
mult acknowledge that eternity in your I 
- fenle bears along with it no palpable con 
tradiction; but methinks it 18 not _ 
5 5 7 tR C 
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a maryellous range incre- 


ther free from 
_—_ TT 

Philoth. What's that? 5 
 Hyl. That all the noiſes and ci 


Wy 


and howlings and ſhreekings, and knock 


ings and hammerings, and curfings and 


ſwearings, and prayings and prailings, that 


all the voices of men, the ſquawlings of 
children, the notes of birds, and roarings 


and ſqueckings of beaſts, that ever were 


God at once: and ſo all the turnings and 
_ toyings of every viſible object, all the diſ- 


erſions, motions and poſtures of hairs, and 3 


| en, and ſtrawys, and feathers, and duſt, 


> 


in fine, all the Intle and inconſiderable 
changes of the ever. agitated matter which 
have been, are, or ever ſhall be, are, and 


ever were, and ever ſhall be in the fight 


of God at once. This ſeems to me, (tho? 


3 


7 


not an impoſſible, yet) a very incredible 


= privilege of all comprehending eternity. 
FPbilotb. This is a wild, unexpected 
fetch of 7 Hylobares, and as madly 

But if you will anſwer me ſo-⸗ 


expreſſe 


berly to a queſtion or two, you ſhall ſee the 


Hyl. T will. . 
Phitath, Whether 
lobares, tie ä as you call it, 

3 ͤͥ INE 
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do you think, O Hy- 


F 
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Is really a privilege, that is, a perfection, 

ol the iwie Nature, or no! 2 
Hl. I cannot tell. | It 

Full. Thoſe ee in Maimoni 

5 which I do not well remember whe- 

ther he calls the ſect of the loguentes, would 

tell us roundly that. it is not; they preſum- 

ing God's Providence reaches no farther 

than the ſpecies of things, but that he little 
cConcerns himſelf in individuals. 

| Bath, J ſuppoſe then that they hold 

that he has concredited the adminiſtration 

of his more particular Providence to ſcve. 
ral orders of Angels, and in ſome ſort to 
men and all intelligent creatures, in whom 
hae has implanted a law for the rightly or 
dering individuals. 

EHuiſt. It may be fo. 

Bath. Which if they could order as well 

as if God himſelf look'd- on, as it is no ad. 

. dition to God's happineſs to have made 
the world or to meddle with it; ſo it would 
be no detriment to the World if he were 
cConceived to be wholly rapt into the con- 

8 templation of his own divine excellencies. 
Euiſt. This, I muſt confeſs, is not much 

abhorrent from the Ariſtotelian theology. 
Batb. But it is intolerably falſe, if the 
frame of the creation be not ſuch as that 
the /tandin 8 {ſpirits hu gely's exceed the num. 
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Euiſi. They need do ſo. Beſides, what 'Y 
a ridiculous thing were it to offer ſacrifice . F}F 
| or pray to God, if he were always fo rapt . if 
into himſelf that he never were at leiſure, _ | 
to hear us? 
Bat h. That is moſt en obſerv'd, 
Fuiftor : : and all pious men muſt ackviow 8 
ledge that they draw power and influence 
by their carneſt devyotions to the Deity, 
| Hy. And therefore I eaſily acknows - ; 
| ledge that all things in preſent ſucceſſion 
lie open to the eyes of God. But whether 
all voices and fights whatſoever from ever- 
laſting to-everlaſting be repreſented con- 
tinually to him at once, Gr or all that this 
ſhort fally of Bathynous and Euiſtor has 
given me ſome time to think of it, yet I 
| mult till profeſs I cannot tell. 
| Philoth. Well then, Hylobares, in duch 
a caſe as this, you know the above ment || 
oned rule, T hat you are not to let go your 
hold of thoſe ſolid and certain grounds 5 of 
the exiſtence of a God, for what 18 either ; 
fa or Uncertain, | 
Hyl. You ſay very true. Nor does this . 
at al ſhake my belief. 
Philoth. But farther to corroborate i it, an- 
ſwcr me but this one queſtion, Hylobares. 
45 it not neceſſar y that that part of the re- 
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be removed, and ſo the 
| ved therewith : if an muiferency, it is in. 
Auifferent whether you remove it or not: if | 
1 00 perfection, being that it is not impoſſible, 
das you cannot but acknowledge, no man 
need heſitate, nay he ought not, but to at. 
|. Uibuteit to God: So that be your fate 
what it will in the determination of your 
” . Ment toany of theſe three arts, it can be 
0 impediment to the belief of God's exil. 
Tence. This is the thing that made your 
bodbjection ſeem ſo conſiderable to you, that 


* 4 . you 

9 * % * . 0 
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erfeckion, or an W or a thing 
— irency 7 

That cannot be deny d. 
89 If it be an im ee it is to 


lty is remo. 


you did not conſider, that tho? all thoſe 


voices and fights are perceived i in the Di. 
vine Being at once, yet they are perceived 
in the ſame diſtances and diſtinctneſſes that 
they are found in, in the very ſucceſſion of 
ages. For infinite compre henſi ion — or 
7 rather implies this. | 


XXII. Another objection, with its an 


Ml. Lou are a man, O Philorhons, of 


the moſt dexterous art in facilitating our ad- 


berence to the woe of a Deity that ever 
Imet with in life. I have but one 
1 * more rouc ing God's ae” > 

| e 
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| 1 will pale to the next Attribute. The e- 


rernal Ren of God's exiſtence ſeem 


to imply a contradiction. For unleſs every 


denominated part be infinite, the Whole 
cannot be infinite. And if every -denomt- 
nated part, ſuppoſe the tenth, the hun- 
dredth, the thouſandth, be infinite, there 


are ſo many inſinites. 


- Philoth. Tunderſtand you very vel. But — 
2 muſt conſider that either God _ Oh. 
0. , 


cen ab eterno, or the world has been 
Wherefore - ſomething being ſo certamly e- 


ternal, it is no repugnancy that God be 
fo. Se that you ſee there is no more per. 
plexity or difficulty on the account f 
God's Being, than if he were not in the 


world, — * to the laſt of my prelimi- 


nary advertiſements. Nay, indeed, the moſt 5 


inextricable perplexity of all would be to 


admit a world ab eterno without God. For 
an eternal flux of motion of the matter 
would be eternal ſucceſſion properly ſo cal- 


| led; which Bathynous ſhrewd!y ſuggeſted 


to be impoſſible. And if it ever reſted, and 
| afterwards was moved, there muſt be a firſt ; 
mover diſtin from the matter. Which 
ſcems neceſſarily to inſer there is a God; 
and the rather, becauſe if matter was of 


itſelf, it 92 0 1 have refted before 
1 moved. 
Hh 
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7 J. This difficulty has vaniſhed ſo of 


a fulden, that 1 am half aſhamed I ever 
Propounded i it. 


Ppiloth. I have met with not a 15 that 
WE this would have ſeemed no {mall difficul. 


ty to; ſo that it was not t unworthy the pro- 


pounding, "i 


Philop. But 1 pray you to proceed to 


the next Attribute, Hyloberes : for I am 


hugely pleaſed to ſee the uccelsfulnel 
of Philotheus. 


XVIII. The Attribute of Immutability. - 


Hy The next is Immutability, w which 


5 1 to me a neceſfary Attribute of God, 
foralmuch as mutability implies imperſec; 
tion. But here human underſtanding does 
feem to. be caught in this dilemma ; That 
either we muſt acknowledge a mutable 


God, or an immutable one: if the former, 


he is not properly God; becauſe God ex 


| cludes all imperfeRtion i in his nature: if 
the latter, he is not to be worſhipped ; for 
all the good that was to come will come 


without our worſhipping him ; and none of 
the evil can be kept oft by all-our ſervices, 
becauſe he is immutable, Wherefore we 


muſt either grant an imperfe&t God, or 4 


God not to be worſhipped : either ol 
which is ſo abſurd, that it ſeems forcibly 


to luggeſt that there is no God at all. 
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Philoth. This ſeems a ſmart dilemma 


at firſt, Hylobares; yet 1 think neither 


horn is ſtrong enough to pulh us off from our 


belief of the exiſtence of a God. But for 


my part, I will bear the puſh of the former 
of them, and grant that God is mutable ; 


but deny that all mutability implies imper- 


fection, tho? ſome does, 48 that vacillancy eo 
in human ſouls, and ſuch mutations as are 


found in corporeal matter. But ſuch a mu- 


tability as whofe abſence implies an impo- 
tency to or incapacity of the moſt noble 


acts imaginable, ſuch as the creation of the 


world, and the adminiſtration of juſtice to 
men and angels, is fo far from being any 


defect, that it is a very high perfection. 


For this power in God to act upon the 
creature in ſime, to ſuccour or chaſtiſe it, 


does not at all diſcompoſe or diſtract him 


from what he is in himſelf in the bleſſed 
almneſs and ſtillneſs of his all-comprehen- 


five eternity, his animadverſion being ab- 
lolutely free and infinite, So that they 


that would account this power of acting in 


ume an imminution to the perfection of 
God, are, I think, as much out in their ac- 


count, as if one ſhould contend that Ac 


AJ. is leſs than Ac alone. 
Hyl. This is convincing, 


Bath, And that you may be the more. 


through. 
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weng convinced of the weakneſs of 
your hiaton, I will bear the puſſi of the lat. 
ter horn, and deny that the mmutability 
of God wauld imply that he is not to be 


of God a. acknowledging thoſe ſuper. 
eminent and di vine excellencies in him to 
- which the world owes its conſervation and 
ſubſiſtence, and from which is that beautiful 
order and wiſe contrivance of things in the 
univerſe? It is therefore a piece of indif. 


. 1 juſtice to acknowledge this rich 
fountain and original of all good, and not 


the leſs, becauſe he is ſo perfectly good, 
that he cannot be nor act otherwiſe, but is 
 1camutably ſuch. Beſides, that this praiſe 
and adoration done to him are actions per- 
febtive of our own ſouls, and in our ap- 
proaches to him he is made nearer to us; 

nas the opening of our eyes is the letting in 
of the light of the ſun; | 
1 l. What you ſay, Bathynous, I muſt 
| conſſas will hold good in that part of wor- 
| ſhip which conſiſts in praiſing of God: but 
. do not ſee how his Immutability will well 
conſiſt with our praying to him. For things 
will be or will not be whether we pray 

unto him or no. 
Bath, But you do not conſider, that tho' 
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worſhippe d. For what is the worſhipping | 


. this were, yet our praying to him is an ac- | 
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knowled gment of his being the great Be- 


| dren aſking their father's bleſſing, who, | 
vet would pray to God to blefs them whe- 

| therthey aſk it or no, Beſides that while | 
ve pray to God for internal good things, | 


8 /:&o open our ſouls to receive the divine | 
influence, which flows into our hearts ac. 
S cording to the meaſure of the depth and 
= carneſtneſs of our devotion. Which is, as 
Iſaid, like the opening of our eyes to re- 
eeive the light of the ſun, Nor do we al- 
ter or change the will of God in this, be- 
cauſc it is the permanent and immutable 
will of God, that as many as make their 
Aue addrefles to him ſhall receive propor- 
tionable comfort and influence from him. 
| And, laſtly, for external good things, tho? 
ve ſhould imagine God ſtill reſting in the 
immutable ſabbatiſin of his own ever-blef. 
ſed eternity, and that nothing is done in 
this. world ad extra but by either natural 
or free created agents, either good men or 
| thoſe more high and holy orders of angels, 
that are as the ears and eyes and arms of 
God, as Phjloſomewhere inſinuates, and who 
are ſo ſtcadily and fully actuated by the Spi- 
| Tit of God, that they will do the very ſame | 
| things that God himſelf would do if he 
ET G „ 
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were to act ad extra in the affairs of the 
world: upon this hypotheſis of things, not- 


withſtanding the immurability of God, it 
_ implies no incongruity to pray unto him, 
For he does not only hear and behold all 
things at once, but has eternally and im. 
mutably laid ſuch trains of cauſes in the 
world, and ſo rules the good powers and 


over-rules the bad, that no man that prays 


1 unto him as he ought ſhall fail of o tal. 
ing what is beſt for him, even in external 
BP = Lo ; 


Fl. This is a conſideration I never 


thought of before. But it ſeems to me not 
inen ͤ I 
XIX. Of the Deity's 


acting ad extra. 


Euiſt. But, methinks, ſomething necd- 


leſs, becauſe the divine records do teſtify, 
that the very Deity ſometimes ſteps out in. 
to external action; as in our Saviour CHriſt's 
feeding the multitude with five loaves and 
two fiſhes, in- his raiſing the dead, and in 
that great execution he is to do on the 
globe of the earth at the laſt da xx. 
Batb. The Deity indeed does act here 


ad extra, but not the bare Deity, as I may 


ſo ſpeak, but the Divine Magick of the cx 
alted Soul of the Meſſias. $ 


Fut. But what will you ſay to thoſe 
paſſages in the Old Teſtament, Bathynous, 
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ſuch as the dividing of the Red-ſea, the 
making of the ſun and moon ſtand ſtill, the 
keeping of Shadrach, Meſhach and Abed- 
nego harmleſs in the fiery furnace, and the 
like? did not the bare Deity, as you cal- 
led it, ſtep out then into external action? 
Bath. You know, Euiſtor, there was a 
| mighty eaſt wind that blew all night, and 
divided the ſea; and that there appeared 
a fourth man in the fiery furnace lite unto 
the Son of God. And in brief, all the mi- 
racles that were done by Moſes or any 
way elſe among or upon the people of the 


Jews were done by virtue af the preſence 


of the ſame Chriſt, who was the conduc- 


tor of the Ifraelites into the land of Cana- 


an, and the Reſidentiary Guardian of that 
Euiſt. Indeed I remember ſome ſuch 


opinion of ſome of the ancient fathers, but 


Dances. 


J look d upon it as one of their extrava- 


Sophr. And IT upon the hypotheſis of 
Bathynous as a very high reach of wit; 
but methought Philotheus had fully ſatis | 
fied Hylobares his dilemma before. 
XX. The Attribute of Omniſciene g. 
i. I muſt ingenuoully confeſs, that! 
think neither of the ſolutions ſo weak but 
that they ſufficiently enervate my argu- | 
| %%%. 
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ment touching rhe Immutability of God: 
and therefore I wikngly pals on to his 
Ommſciency. 
Philoth. What is it that pinches you 
there, Hylobares ? | : 
CAA .. A certain and determinate preſci. 
ence of things contingent, free and uncer. il 
tain. For it ſeems otherwiſe to take away 
the liberty of will and the nature of fin; ä 
| for fin ſeems not to be fin, unleſs 1 it be Vo- 1 
Phileth, It may be not, Hylobar es. But oN 


why: do you then attribute ſuch a Preſci- 2 
ence to God as is involved | in ſuch dan ge. 


rous inconveniencies? 1 
hl. Becauſe it is a greater Perfection 4 
in God to foreſee all things that are to 
come to paſs certainly and determinately, 1 


| than the contrary. 


Phlileth, And would 1 it not ba: a greater Y 


E Perfection in the Omnipotency of God ta 


be able to do all things, even thoſe that 


imply a contradiction, than not be able o 
do them? = 
Hh. It would. But patents they impl y 
a contradiction to be done, no e thinks 
the Omnipotency of God maimed or ble 


miſhed in that it reaches not to ſuch things. 


. F. hileth. Why then, Hyiobarcs, - 11 C Cr = 4 2 
| ram preſcience of uncertain things or e- 
75 ” Vents. * 
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vents imply a comradiction, it ſeems it 


may be firuck out of the Omniſciency A | 


God, and leave no ſcar nor blemiſh behind; 
for God will nevertheleſs he as ommiſcient 
as he is omnipotent. But if it imply no con- 
tr adiction, what hinders but we Fwy attris 
bute it to him? 

Hl. But it ſeems n to Aiwibute 
it to him: elſe how can he 5 the af. 


fairs of the world? 


Philoth. O Hy lobares, take you no care 
for that For 1555 eternal Mind that knows 
all things poſſible to be known, compre- 
hends all things that are poſſible to be 
done, and ſo hath laid ſuch trains of cauſes 
as ſhall moſt certainly meet every one in 
due time in judgment and righteouſneſs, 
let him take what way he will, 

Hyl. T underſtand you, Philotheus: 
Pphiloth. And you may further under- 
| ſtand that, according to lome, what vou 
would attribute to God as a Perfection 
ſounds more like an imperfection, if well | 
| conſider ed. 1 f 

Hyl. Why fo; Phitiorhgus' B . 

Philoth. Is it not the perfection of know- 


ledge to know things as they are in cheir 
own nature? 


Hyl. It is ſo. 2k LEP? 
Phioth, ate" to know a Yep: as 
1 geut, 
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gent, which is undeterminate to either 
part, to be fo undeterminate, and that he 

may chuſe which part he will, is the moſt 
perfect knowledge of ſuch an agent and of 
Re action, till he be perfectly determinate 


and has made his choice. 


Ml. It ſeems ſo. 

Philoth, Therefore to know him deter- 
mined before he be determined, or while 
he is free, is an imperfection of knowledge, 


or rather no knowledge at all, but a mil 


take and error; and indeed is a contradic. 
tion to the Nature of God, who can un- 
derſtand nothing but according to the diſ- 
tinct ideas of things in his own mind. And 


the idea of a free agent is undetermingte. 


ne ſs to one part before he has made choice. 
Whence to foreſee that a free agent will 
pitch upon ſuch a part in his choice, with 


A knowledge certain and infallible, is to fore- 


or groſs miſtake. 


ſee a thing as certain even then when it is 
uncertain; which is a plain contradiction 


Hy. You do more than ſatisfy me in 


- this, Philotheus, That to conceive things 


undeterminate determinately, or that they 
will be certainly this way while they may 
be either this way or that way, is an im- 
| 1 or contradiction to the truth. 
But there is yet this piece of perplexity 
VVV behind, 
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behind, that this pretence of perfection of - 
knowledge will neceſlarily wfer an im- 
perfection or inability of predicting future 
actions and free agents, and take away 
divine inſpiration and prophecy. : 

Philoth. That is ſhrewdly urged and 
ſeaſonably. But you are to underſtand, that 
ſo much liberty as is in man will leave 
room enough "ha os of certain predic- 
tions, if God thought fit to communicate 


a them ſo throngly to the world. For tho' I 


queſtion not but that the ſouls of men are 


nn ſome ſenſe free; yet I do as little doubt 
but there are or may be infinite numbers 
of actions wherein they are as certainly 


determined as the brute beaſts. And ſuch 


3 are the actions of all thoſe that are 2 


lapſed into corruption, and of thoſe few 


chat are grown to a more heroical ſtate of 


goodneſs: it is certainly foreknowable what 


| they will do in ſuch and ſuch circumſtan- 
ces. Not to add, that the divine decrees, 
W when they find not men fitting tools, make - - 


them ſo, where prophecies are perempto 
ry or unconditionate, TCR £6) 
Bath. What Philotheus has hitherto ar- 


gued for the reconciling of the divine Om- 


niicience with the notion of man's free- 


will and the nature of ſin, bears along with 


it a commendable plainneſs and plaufible- 
. e 


, he A GP Ry pu Tran 
-, 1 * A 


his Omniſcience, For tho? it may lately 


| that really implies a contradiction to be 


that the ratio of the one to the other is un 


finite, cannot define to itſelf the ratio of a 


| thereof? The application is kr. 77 50 | 


I prehenſion of the Divine Intellect; fo 3 


* 
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neſs for it's eaſineſs to the e 


But in my apprehenſion, for all it looks ſo 
repugnantly that there ſhould be a certain 
foreknowledge of what is free and uncer. 
tain, yet it ſeems more ſafe to allow that 
meg to the infinite underſtanding of | 
God, than to venture at all to circumſcribe 


be ſaid, that he does not know any thing 


known; yet we are not aſſured but that 
may ſeem a contradiction to us that is not 
ſo really in itſelf. As for example, 'To our 
finite underſtanding a quadrate whole dia 8 
Fgonial is ee to one of the ſides 

is a plain contradiction, and e conceit we 
can demonſtrate it to be fo, that is to ſay, 


conceivable and unde finable. But dare any 
one be ſo bold as to affirm that the Divine 
Intellect itſelf, whoſe comprehenſion is in. 


diagonial line in a quadrate to the ſide 


_ Philoth, It is fo, Bathynous. For I fup- 
pole in brief you mean this; That as the 
diagonia! line and fide of a quadrate, which 
to our apprehenſion are incommenſurate, 
are yet commenſurable to the infinite com 


Certain 
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Certain and infallible Preſcience of uwncer- 
tain fututities, that feems inconſiſtent to us, 
may notwithſtanding be deprehended a- 
bundantly conſiſtent by the be er 
ſtve underſtanding of God. A very ſafe and 
| ſober ſolution of the preſent difficulty. I 
am very well contented it ſhould be ſo, Ba- 
thynous, and that what I have offered at | 
therein ſhould paſs as ſpoken by way of | 
| Effay rather than of dogmatizing, and ac 
| cording to the ſenſe of others rather than 
mine wm. e 
Philop. T never faw that ſaying ſo much 
verified any- where, that zum is eaſy to 
him that underſtands, as in Bathynous and 
Fhilotheus' diſcourſes. Are you not 
thronghly ſatisfied hitherto, Hylobares ? 
Hyl. I muſt confeſs I am. But now T 
come to the moſt confounding point, ang 


which is ſuch as that I fear it is fatal to me 
never to be ſatisfied in, 


 Philoth, What is that, Hylobares? fl 
XXI. The Attribute of Spirituality, and that God 1 

i cannot be material, 5 5 | 1 | 1 
Hyl. The Spirituality of God. It is the | 
proper diſeaſe of my mind, not to be abe 

to conceivc any thing that is not material i 
or corporeal,. But I hope it is not a diſeaſe 
unto death. 1 | 9 8 


HFhbiloth. God forbid it ſhould be, Hylo- 


bares, 


„„ 
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bares, ſo long as it is no impediment to 


the belief of the Exiſtence of God, and of 


all thoſe Attributes that are requiftte for 
the engaging a man's ſoul in the purſuit of 


_— and virtue. God will at lat 


bring ſu 
himſelf, ” whatever his ignorance may be 


an one to the true knowledge of 


for the me And for my part, I am not 
fond of the notion of ſpirituality, nor any 


notion elſe, but ſo far forth as they are 
fubſervient to He and godlineſs ; that there 
may be as much happineſs in this life, as 
human affairs are capable of, and that we 
may be eternally happy in the life to come, | 
_ Otherwiſe I have no ſuc li great ſollicitude, 


that any ſtould be ſuch trim and preciſe 
ſpeculators of things, as not to err an hairs: 


breadth in matters of great perplexity and 
5.458 obſcurity. I ang bo | = 


Euiſt. I read that fame; of the Fathers 


have been of opinion that God is a Kind 
of prre /ubtii/odody. oo 
Bath. That may very well be. But then 
they had not that true and preciſe notion 


of a ſubtile body that moſt philoſophers 


have ia this age: but it is likely they un. 
derſtodd no more thereby, than that it was 


a ſubtile extended ſubſtance ; which, for 
my part, I conceive in the general ma 


be true. But to lay it is properly a ſubtile 


body, 
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' body, is to acknowledge it a corgeries of 
very little atomes toying and playing one 
by another, which is too mean a concepti- 
on of the Majeſty of God. Beſides, chat 
it is unconceivable how theſe looſe atomes, - 


which are ſo independent of one another, 
| ſhould join together to make up the God- 
head ; or how they do conſpire to keep 
together, that there is not a diſſolution of 
the Divinity. Or thus : if this multitude 


of divine atomes be God, be they inter- 
ſperſed amongſt all the matter of the world? 


or do they keep together? If they be dif- 


perſed, God is leſs one than any ching elſe 


in the world, and is rather an infinite num- 


ber of Deities than one God or any God; 
and this infinite number in an incapacity | 
of conferring notes to contrive ſo wiſe a 


ſrame of the univerſe as we fee. But if 
there be one congeries of divine atomes 


that keep together, in which of thoſe infi- 
nite numbers of vortices is it ſeated ? or a- 


mongſt which? or how it can it order the 
matter of thoſe vortices from which it is 


ſo far diſtant? or how again do theſe a- 
tomes, tho? not interſperſed, communicate 
notions one with another for one deſign ? 


Do they talk or diſcovrſe with one ano- 


ther ? or what do they do? And then a- 
gain — 55 1 
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Ayl. Nay forbear, Bathynous, to ge . 


ny farther, for you have put me quite out 
of conccit with a materia ) 
the more my grief and pain. For to make 
à material Deity, I muſt confeſs, ſeems 
extremely ridiculous ; and to make a ſor- 
vitual one impoſſible: 15 that I am in gres. 
| . ſtraits than ever I was. 


Deity already, 


XXII. The falle notion of a ſpirit. b 
Philoth. Why, Hylobares, hat « conceit 


1 have you of a Spirit, that you ſhould think 
it a thing impollible ? 


l. Is it not mfinicely ineredible, Phi, 


m s if not impoſſible, that ſome thou- 


ſands of ſpirits may dance or march on 


needle s point at once? 


Cup. Ay, and that booted and ſpur 4 


* And that in one inflant of time they 


can fly ſrom one pos of the world to the | 
Fee oth er 9 | 


 Fhiloth. "Theſe things, I muſt conſe, 


5 5 deem very incredible. 


Hyl. And that the {| pirit of man, Which : 


5 we uſually call his rig 18 wholly, with: 


out flitting, in his toe, and wholly in his 


head, at once? If the whole foul be in 
the toe, there is: nothing left to be in the 
head. Therefore the notion of a ſpirit is 


. 9 e or elſe 7 things are 


alike 
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"alike true : for nothing ſeems more 1mpol- 
%%%ͤö—ö TN 
Philo. But whoſe deſcription of a Spi 
= 74 is this, Hylobares? 0 -- -- 
Al. It is, Phitotheus, the deſcription of 
= the venerable ſchools 
Philoth. But did I not pre-advertife you, 
that no human authority has any right of 
cing believed when they propound con- 
traditions ? Wherefore their raſh deſcrip- - 
tion of a ſpirit ought to be no prejudice to 
the truth of its exiſtence. And tho? the true. 
notion of a ſpirit were incomprehenſible, 
yet that would be no ſolid argument againſt 
the reality of it; as you may obſerve in 
| the nature of eternal ſucceſſion, which we 
cannot deny to be, tho” we be not able to 
comprehend it. VVV M 


XXIII. That there is a ſpiritual Being in the world. 
Hl. That is very true indeed, and ve- 
ry well worth the noting. But how ſhall 
we be ſo well aſſured of the exiſtence of a 
ppirit, while the comprehenſion of its na. 
| Zure is taken for deſperate? 

__ Philath, That there is ſome intellectual 
Principle in the world, you were abundant- 
ly convinced from the works of nature, as 

machas that Archimedes his treatiſe de ſpha- 

r & cylindro'was from a rational agent: 
and even now it ſeemed ridiculous to you 

k OS. „ 


N 
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beyond all meaſure,” that a congeries of a 
tomes ſhould be divine and intellectual 1 
wherefore there is ſomething that is 0 
matter that is intellectual, which mult be 
a {ubſtance immaterial or incorporeal, that 7 
is in a word, a Hirit. A 
Hl. Jam, I muſt confeſs, very fron g 1 
urged to beligve there is a ' Gpirit as wc. vl 
as an eternal Duration, tho Te can com. I 
prehend neither, 7 
Philoth. And that you may be farthc |" 
corroborated in your belief, conſider the 
manifold ſtories of apparitions, and how | 
many ſpectres have been ſeen or felt 0 ½ 
wreſtle, pull or tug with a man: which, 1 
they were a mere congeries of atomes, wer 
impoſſible, How could an arm of mere au 
or æther pull at another man's hand or arm, 
but it would eaſily part in the pulling! 3 & 
Admit it might pſe the motion of puff, 
yet it could never that of atractiou. | 
Il. This indeed were a palpable e . 
monſtration that there muſt be . otic: "of 
ſubſtance in theſe ſpectres of air or æthe, 2 
if the hiſtories were true. 3 
Euift, We read ſuch things happenin; 7 
even in all ages and places of the world 
and there are modern and freſh examp le 6 
every day: ſo that no man need doubt ON 'Y 
tac truth, ® 
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5 g XXIV. That extenſio and matter are not reciprocal * 
Hl. Theſe experiments indeed ſtrike 
very ſtrongly on the imagination and ſen- 
ſes, but there is a ſubtile reaſon that pre- 
* ſently unlooſes all again, And now me- 
WE thinks I could with the nature of a ſpirit 
W were more unknown to me than it is, that 
l mizht believe its ex;Zence without med- 
W ling at all with its enge. But J cannot 
bat know thus much of it,, whether I will 
or no, that, it is either extended, or not 
= c:tcnded; I mean, it has either ſome am- 
luude of eſſence, or elſe none at all. If 
u has no amplitude or extenſion, the ridt- © ' | 
culous hypotheſis of the ſchools will get 
up again, and millions of ſpirits, for ought 
1 know, may dance on a ncedle's point, 
or rather, they, having no amplitude, would: } 
be nothing. If they have any amplitude or 
WF cxtcnſion, they will not be ſpirits, but mere 
Loady or matter. For, as that admired wit, 
Des Cartes ſolidly concludes, extenſion is | 
be very effence of matter. This is one of | 
the greateſt arguments that fatally bear me 
off from a chearful cloſing with the belief 
ot {pirits properly fo called. 3 
= £0. It is much, Hylobares, that you 
7 ſhould give fuch an adamantine aſſent to 
1 ſo weak and precarious an aſſertion as this 

WF ©: Des-Cartes, For tho? it be wittily ſup- 
„ poſed 


— 
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vacuum or no, 
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poſed by him, for a ground of more certain 
_ and mithematics] alter. deductions in his 
philoſophy ; yet it is not at all proved, that 


matter and extenſion are reciprocal!y the 


lame, as well every extended thing matter, 
| as all matter extended. This is but an up. 


ſtart conceit of this preſent age. The anci. 


ent atomical philoſophers were as much 
for a vacuum as for atomes. And Certainly 


the world has hitherto been v ery idle, that 


have made ſo many diſputes and try d ſo 
many experiments whether there be any 
if it be fo demonſtrativcly 
concludible, as Des-Cartes would beat W 
in hand, that it implies a contradiction 
there ſhould be any, The ground of ihe 
demonſtration lies ſo ſhallow and is ſo ob- 
vious, that none could have miſled of it, if 
they could have thought there had bcen 
any force in it. 
Hl. I: i is true, 0 tis might in reaſon e. 


A bate a man's e a little, Philothe- 


us ; but the apprehenſion 1s ſo deeply rt 
vetted into my mind, that ſuch rhetorical 
Four iſhes cannot at all looſen or bruſk 1 it 
out. 


XXV. That 3 is an extenſion intrinſca 
motion. 


Philoth. Well then, give me leave, Hy: 
lobares, to attack en ſome 


other Way. 
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Did you not ſay even now, that whatever 
has no extenſion or amplitude is nothing? 
Hy!. I did, and do not repent me of ſo 
ſaying. For L doubt not but that it is true. 
Ppiloth. Wherefore extenſion or ampli. 
tide is an intrinſical or eſſential property of 


ens guatenus ent, as the metaphy ſictans 


9 
722 
7 8 


phraſe OG 
Hl. It! 18 o. 
Phiibrb. And what is an intrinſical or 


d ſeential attribute of a thing, is in the thing 
5 1 itſelf, 


Hul. Where ond it be elle? 
Philoth. Whereforo there is extenſion | in 
every thing or entity. 
Hyl. It cannot be deny'd, | 
Philoth. And it can as little be deny'd. 
but that raotion is an entity, I mean a : ph - 


ical P; ntty, 


HII. It cannot. ö 
Philorh, Therefore extenſion Is an in- 
trinf cal property of motion. 
yl. It muſt be acknowledged; what 
Ak 4 | 
Uhiloth, What then? Do you not yet 
lee, Hylobares, how weak an afſercion that 
of Der Cartes 1 is, That extenſion and mat- 
er are reciprocal : ? for you plainly (ce that 
extenfipn is intrinſecal to motion, and yer - 
motion is not matter. 
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Hl. Motion is not ens, but modus entis. 
Philoth. Nay, by your tavour, Hyloba- 


res, motion is ens, tho? in ſome ſenſc it 


may be {aid to be modus corporis. 
Il. Methinks 1 am, I know not how, 
Philotheus, illaqueated, but not truly cap 
ti vated into an aſſent to your concluſion. 


PDP hiloth. That is becauſe vou are alrca- 


dy held captive in that inured conceit of 
Des. Cartes, that makes you ſuſpect {ſolid 


realon for a tophitm, | 
Hyl. If motion were a thing that was 


looſe or exemptitious from matter, then! 
could not but be convinced that it had cx: 
. tenſion of its own; but being it is a mere 
mode of matter, that cannot paſs from it 
into another ſubject, it has no other exten 
Jon than that of the matter itſelf it is in. 


Philoth. But if it have another eſlence 
from the matter itſelf, by your own con- 


_ ceſſion it muſt however have another ex- || 
tenſion. Beſides, you ſecm miſtaken in 
What 1 mean by motion, For I mean nt 
ſimply the tranſlation, but the vis agi 


that pervades the whole body that is mo- 


ved. Which both Regius and Des- Cartes 
acknowledge exemptiſious and looſe, 19 | 


that it may paſs from one part of matter l 
another, 1 Bhs 


yl. But what is that to me, if T do not! 


3 Fhiloth, | 
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Bhiloth. It is at leaft thus much to you, 


that you may take notice how raſhly and 
gre -oundleſly both Des-Cartes and Regius 


alert extenſion and matter to be reciprocal, 


bie in the mean time they affirm that 


which according to your own judgment 

docs plainly and convincingly inter that 

extenſion is more general than matter. 
Hy. It is, I muſt confeſs, a ſign that 


the apprehenſions of men are ver y humour- 


ſome and lubricous. 

P/iloth. And therefore we muſt take 
iced, Hylobares, how we let our minds 
cleave to the opinion of any man out of ad- 
miration of his perſon. 

Hl. That is good advice, and of great 


cont equence (if it be given betimes)for the 


keeping out of error and falſhood. But 


| when a fancy is once ingratted in the mind, 
| how ſhall one get it out? 


Philoth. J muſt confeſs I marvel much, 
Hy lobares, that you being ſo fully con- 
vinced that every real and phyſical entity 
las an intrinſecal extenſion of its own, and 
that motion is a phyſical entity different 


}; 


0 ; am matter, you ſhould not be preſently 


conyinced that motion has alſo an intrinſe- 
cal extenſion of its own. To which you 
mic ht add, that the manner of the extenſi- 
en 01 mer different from te nature of 


the 
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the extenſion in motion: the former being 
one ſingle extenſion, not to be leſſened nor 

Increaſed without the leſſening and in. 

_ creaſe of the matter itſelf ; but the other : 
gradual extenſion, to be leſſened or aug. 
mented without any lefſening or augment. 
ing the matter. Whence again it is a fign 
that it has an extenſion of its own, redupl. 
catiye into itſelf, or reducible to thinnc 
or weaker degrees; while the extenſion 
of the matter remains ſtill ſingle and the 

Lg EE . 5 

l. J muſt confers, Philotheus, that ! 

am brought to theſe traits, that J muſt ci 

ther renounce that principle, That every 
- phyſical entity has an intrinſecal extent 

on of its own, as much as it has an intriv 
| fecal eſſence of its own, (which I know We 
not how todo;) or elſe T muſt acknow: 
leqdge that ſomething beſides matter is ex 
tended, But I muſt take time to conſider i 

of it. I am ſomething ftaggered in my | 


| judgment, „„ 
XXVI. That there is an immovabls extenſion di- 
tinct from that of movable matter. 
Ppiloth. Give me leave then, Hy lobe 
res, to follow my blow with one ſtroke 
andi ſee if I cannot ſtrike your opinion with 
onc blow more to the ground, 


1 : 

Wy: | / 

IF 
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| Hyl. Do, Philotheus, I vill ſtand the 
11 wal of it. | 
= 7Philoth. Place yourſelf then under the 
5 æquinoctial line, Hylobares. 
il. Is it not better DO in this cool 
arbour! 7 
Phphilosh. I hope the mere imagination of 
e irs zone will not heat you, But you 
W may place yourſelf in a more temperate 
-Jime, if you pleaſe. 

l. What then Philothens | ? 
; Th ot h. Shoot up an arrow perpendicu- 
ay from the earth; the arrow, you know, 
ei return to your tot again, 
sche wind hinder not. But what 
= doc: this arrow am at? 
leib. This arrow has deſcribed only 
nac lines with its point, upwards and 
| downwards, in the air; but yet, holding 

he motion of the earth, it muſt alſo have 


deſeribed in ſome lenſe a Circular or Cur- 
vilinear line, 


Ml. It muſt ſo. 
Filth, But if you be ſo impatient of 


the heat abroad, neither your body nor 
Ko Once need fiep out of this cool bowre. 
S Tonſder the round trencher that glaſs ſtands 

upon; ut is a kind of ſhort cylinder, which 


you may eaſily imagine a foot longer if 
ou will 


tl, 
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| 
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| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


8 


Hyi. Very eaſily, Philotheus. 
Pflach. And as eaſily fancy a line daun 
from the top of the ais of that cylinder to 


: the eripherie of the baſis. 


5. Every jot as eaſily. 
Phibosb. Now imagine this cylinder tur- 


: ned round on its avis, Does not that line 
from the top of the axis to the periph 271 
of the baſis neceſſarily deſcribe a Corum | 
in one circumvolution? 


Hy. It does fo Philotheus. 
Ppiloth. But it deſcribes no ſuch figure 


in the wooden cylinder itſelf: as the at. 
row in the aereal or material 2quinoctial 
circle deſcribes not any line but a right. 
one. In what therefore does the one de- 
feribe, ſuppoſe, a circular line, the other 


A conicum:! 


Hl. As I live, Philotheus, I am ftruck 


as it were with lightning from this Cort 
ing conſideration, 


Philoth. J hope, Hylobares, you are 


5 pierced with {ome mealure of illuminaticu. 


Hy. J am ſo. 
 Phitoth, And that you are convinced, 1 


that whether you /ry2 or no, that there ever 


was, is, and ever will be an mmovyable ex. 


tenſton diſtinct from that ofmovable matter. 


Hyl. This evidently demonſtrates the 


exiſkenc of the ancient democritiſh yac uu. 
5 
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#1, and witlial that extenſion and matter 
arc not convertible terms; for which yet 
Ciurcteſius ſo much contends. This conceit 
druck quite dead with the point of the 
ar deſcribing a curvilinear line in the 
FW ficady æquinoctial circle. And if it ſhould 
er offer to flame out again into life in my 


oughts, I would ule the conicum as un 


. extinguiſher to [mother it. 

P What a chearful thing the appre- 
venſon of truth is, that it makes Hy loba- 
res ſo pleaſant and {o witty ? 


XXVII. That this extenſion diſtinct from matter 
is not imaginary, but real. | 


Cuph. But methinks he elaps his wings 
| before the victory, or rather ſubmits be- 
| fore he be overcome. For it may be ſea- 
ſonably ſuggeſted, that it is real extenſion 
and matter that are terms convertible; but 
that extenſion wherein the arrow-head de- 
leribes a curvilinear line is only umginary. 
Hl. But it is fo imaginary, that it can- 
not poſſibly be diſimagined by human un- 
dert anding. Which methinks {hould be no 
ſmall earneſt that there is more than an i- 
maginary being there. And the ancient A. 


tomiſts call this VACUUm THY ava.Þ1 Sb, 


te intangible nature ; which is a ſign they 
ought it "ſoc real thing. Which appears 


farther 


. Diog. Laert. in vita Epicuri, 
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farther from their declaring, that this and 


atomes were the only true things, but that 
the reſt were mere appearances. And Ai. 
ſtotle ſomewhere in his phyſicks expr eily 
declares of the Pythagoreans, that they 


held there was a vacuum, from an infinite 
{ſpirit that pervades heaven or the univer] Ts 
as living and breathing in virtue thereof 


Euuiſt. I remember the paſſage very weil: 


it is in the fourth book and the ſixth chapter, 
Ela 0's epa 140 0¹ . vc. | 
27 


vo, Xi e. 4 TW Boks 


TS ameigs 7 E Gs tv QUOTVEOT!, 
Bath, As if this Pythagorick vacuum 
were that to the univerſe which the air is 


to particular animals, that wherein and 
whereby they live and breathe. Whence 


it is manifeſt the PEythagoreans held it ao 
u being. 


Hl. And laſtly, 0 Cuphophron, unleſs 


a you will flinch from the dictates of your ſo 
_ highly-admired Des. Cartes, foraſnv:ch as WM 


this vacuum is extended, and meaſurab!: mn 


and the like, it muſt be X reality ; becaule 


non entis nulla eſt aſtectio, according to the 
reaſonings of your beloved maſter. Fron 


whencc it ſeems evident that there is a 
extended ſubſtance far more ſubtil than b iſ 
dy, chat pervades the whole matter of the 
univerſe. pu Fi Bal 4 
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Bath. Excellently well argued, O Hy- | 

| lobarcs | Thon art become not only a dif- | 
| ciple, but a very able champion for the | 
truth of immaterial beings, and therefore li 
| art not far off from the right apprehenſion [| 
1 


| of the nature of God, Of whole eſſen ce! 
mwuſt confeſs J have always been prone to 
E think this ſubtile extenſion (which a man 
cannot diſ-imagine but muſt needs be)to be 11 

a more obſcure ſhadow or adumbration, or g 0 
to be a more general and confuſed apprehengk 
fon of the Divine Amplitude. For this i 
will be neceſſarily, tho? all matter were an. | 
| 


rihilated out of the world. Nay indeed iſ 

this is antecedent to all matter, foraſmuclh _ | | 
as no matter nor any beingelſe can be con- 

cc:yed to be but in this, In this are all | 

| things neceſſarily apprehended 10 live and nl 
| 


| ove and have their being. ; 
Sophr. * Lord, thou haſt been our duwel- 
ling place in all generations. Before the it i 
ountaine were brought forth, or ever 
oi Hadſt formed the earth or the world - 
een from: everlaſting to everlaſting thou 
S art God. 3j 80 
EG. Whence the Cabbaliſis have not | 
WW iy attributed thoſe titles of Adondi and i 
Y "774617 unto God, who is the tmmovyable 
oer, Receptacle and Suſtainer of all 


- 
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things, Anſwerable to what Hylobares no. 


ted of the opinion of the Pythagorean, | 


who have a great affinity with the ancient 
Cabbaifts. By 
Cuph, What myſterious conceits has By 
thynous of what can be but a mere yacu. 
um at beſt? a, x 
Bath, It is an extenſion plainly diſtinct 
from that of matter, and more eerily N 
to be imagined in 'this diſtinctneſs than 
that extenſion of matter, and therefore 3 
ground infinitely more certain of the exil- | 
| tence of an infinite Spirit than the other of | 
indefinite natter. For while that extenſion 
which Carteſtus would build his matter on 
is conceived movable, this Spirit is nc- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſed in which! it yes, as ap. 
pears from Philotheyg his inſtances, 80 
that this is the extenſion only which mull 
imply the neceſſity of the exiſtence of lone 
real being thereunto appertaining ; whci [i 
therefore muſt be coincident with the 7 | 
| ſence of Ge, and cannot but be a Spirit 2 
becaule it pervades. the maiter of the un 
verſe. 2 
Cuph. Tt is only the capacity of matter 2 
Bathynous. E | 
Bath. What do you mean by capacit) 
| Cuphophron ? Matter in Potentia: 
—— Les. : 
Hail. 
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Bath. But we conceive this extenſion 
loofly diſtinct from that of matter: that 
of matter being movable, this immovable ; 
that of matter d iſcerpible, this indiſcer pille. 
For if it were diſcerpible, it would be 
allo movable, and fo h facto diltmguiſh 


nel from the indiſcerpible and immovable 


extenſion, But when ens potentia is once 
made ens au, they are one and the ſame 
undivided eſſence actually exiſtent, nor 
can poſſibly be looſe from one another 
s whilc they are: as your metaphyſical wit 
S cannot but eaſily apprehend, 


Cuph. J cannot ſo eaſily apprehend it in 
this cafe, : Bathynous, who muſt, with Des- 
Cartes make extenſion and matter recipro- 
cal. For J am certain I am illaqueated with 

a mere ſophiſm, foraſmuch as I eaſily con- 
ccive that, if God were exterminated as 
well as matter out of the world, yet this 
extenſion you talk ſo magnificently of 
would to my deluded fancy ſeem neceſſa- 
rily to remain. But if there were no God 
nor matter, there would be nothing. Which 
is a plain fign that this remaining extenſi- 
on is the extenſion of nothing, and therefore 
(297 1ttelf is nothing but our imagination. 
bath. This is cunningly fetch'd about, 
OCaphophron. But if you well conſider 
things, this fetch of yours, which ſeems 
oh a BY 85 to 
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to be againſt me, is really for me. For in 
that you acknowledge that while you con- 
ceive God exterminated out of the world, 
this extention does notwithſtanding remain, 


it is but an indication of what is true, -that 4 


the conception of God's being extermi. 
nated out of the world implies a contradic. 
tion, as moſt certainly it does. For no cſ. 
ſence that is exterminable can be the e. 
ſence of God, foraſmuch as his eſſence im. 
plies neceſſary exiſtence, Wherefore that 
God which you did exterminate, that is to 
ſay, conceived exterminable, was a fig. 
ment of your own: but that extenſiou which 
remains to you whether you will or no, is 
really and indentifically coincident with 
the amplitude ofthe eſſence of God, Whence i 
we may ſce not only the folly, but the im. 
piety, of the other poſition, which would | 
tranſplant that main prerogative of God, I | 
mean his ncceſſary exiſtence, upon matter, | 
upon pretence that whatever is extended 
mult be ſuch; and withal neceſſarily extci- 
minate God out of the univerſe with as ma- 
ny as cannot conceive any thing to be but 
What is extended, that is to fay, has ſome 
kind of amplitude or other. 


XXVIII. A freſh appeal touching the truth of that | 


point to reaſon, ſenſe and imagination. 
Hyl. And therefore it had been my lle 
= vita 
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vitable fate to have been an Atheiſt, had 
not Philotheus ſo fortunately feat me 


s from ſo miſchievous a conceit by thoſe in- 


ances of the conicum and arrow. For L 
do moſt immutably apprehend thereby, 
that there is an extenſion diſtinct from that 


of matter, which tho? we ſhould admit to 


be imaginary, yet this at leaſt Will reſult 


therefrom, That extenſion being thus ne- 


ceſſarily applicable as well to imaginary 
things as to real, it is rather a /ogrca! nott 
on than a phyſical, and conſequently is ap- 
plicable to all objects as well ee ical 
as phyſical. 


Cuph. As well pbantaſtical or in giua- : 


ry as phyſical, you ſhould ſay, Hy lobares. 
For if any real thing be extended, it is 15 
jo facto matter, as that oracle of philolo- 
phy has concluded, I mean Renatus Des- 
Cartes. 


Hyl, That is again ueully :nterpaſed, 


Cuphophron, (but not at all proved) and 
yet repugnantly to your own admired o- 


racle, who has declared, as I told you be- 


fore, that nihili nulla eft aſfectio. Where- 


A, there being a meaſurable extenſion di- 
tin from that of matter, there is alſo a 


ſubſtance diſtinct from matter „which there- 
fore muſt be immaterial, and conſequently 


crab! 5 cal. But that there is an extenſi- 


1 on 
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on diſtinct from matter, is apparent in that 
inſtance of the conicum. 5 

Cuph, There is no real deſcription of 
a conicum, Hylobares, nor in any extcnſi. 
on but that of the wooden cylinder it- 
ſelf, Theſe are whims and turnings of our 
fancy only : and then we make grave the- 


ological inferences, and uſes of reproof, as lf 


if we carried all before us. 
hl. Anſwer me but with patience, Cu- 
phophron, and I doubt not but 1 fhall 
quickly convince you, that there 1s more 
than fancy in thoſe arguings. I will appeal 
to your reaſon, your imagination, and your 
ſenſe. What therefore is it, O Cuphophron, 
to deſcribe a figure, as the mathematicians 
ſpeak, but to draw ſome extenſum or ſome 
point of it through the parts of ſome other 
extenſum, ſo that the parts are paſſed 
through of that extenſion in which the { 
gure is ſaid to be deſcribed? 
Cupb. Right, Hylobares, that is plain | 
- It Ht ughe,. > 
Hyl. This to gratify your reaſon. but 
farther too, to careſs your ſenſe and fancy, 
let us imagine for that wooden cylinder a 
glaſs one, with a red line in it for its ais, 
and from the top of this axis another red 
ne drawn down to the peripherie of the 


baſis ; which lines would be viſible to 


F006 
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your very fight through the tranſparent 
| plaſs? 
Cuph. A fine thing to play with, Hylo- 


bares. what then? 
Hul. J would have you play with ſuch 
4 9H O Cuphophron, but in ſuch fort, 


as to make it turn ſwiftly upon its axis. 


And there will appear to your very ſight 
a red conicum, like the uſual ſhape of ar 


extinguiſher. If the line were blue, it 
would be like it ſomething in colour as 
well as figure. This I conceive (for J ne- 


ver iry'd it, nor thought of it before now) 
you might diſtin cly ſec in the glaſs. 


3 th 182 


conicim is deſcribed ? 
e. In the ſame it is ſeen, namely in 
the laſs, Hylobares. 

.I. You anſwer What is impoſiible, Cu- 
phopron, and againſt your firſt conceſſion, 
Vor the red line does not pals through the 


parts of the glaſs, but is carried along with 
them, and therefore cannot deſcribe the "” 


nicum in it. But there is a conicum deſcri- 


bed even to your very ſenſe. In what e. 


ienſum therefore is it deſcribed ? 
C!1ph, In an imaginary extenſum. 


Th, But n is imaginary, Cuphophron, 
oY 


Cuph. A N light : but what of all 


Hl. I demand in what extenſum: this 
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is a figment made at pleaſure by us: But 
this extenſum we cannot dit-imagine, as Þ 
told you before, but it is whether we will 
or no : for no figure can be drawn but 
through the parts of ſome extenſu mn. 
Cuph. I am caſt upon the ſame anſwers 
again that I was before: then it is the idea 
of a poſſible ex/enſum, which indecd the | 
glaſs-cylinder actually is, 

Wi. That is to ſay, It is the parricular 
or individual poſſible idea of that ee, „unt 
Which tlie glaſs- cylinder is actually. 
Cupb. It is that, or elſe I confeſs I know 
not what it is. It is a mockery ot the mind, 
it is a troubleſome fallacy. 
hl. But you do not mean any idea in 
our brain by this poſſible idea. For the red 
line that deſcribes the conicum is in the 
glaſs, not in our brain. 
Cuph. Therefore I muſt mean the ob- 
zect of that idea, 

Hl. But is not the actual deſcribing 
of a figure in a mere poſſible extenſum like 
ſenſe to the writing of an actual epiſtle m2 
poſſible ſheet of paper? Beſides, this pat: 
ticular or individual pof7ble idea of the ex 
tenſum which this particular cylinder is 
actually is an immovable extenſun, bu. this 
cylinder removable from it even while it 


doer exiſt. How can it then be that! * 
culat 
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-ular poſlible e xtenſun: which the cylinder 
is actually: but admit it could be, and let 
this cylinder be removed from this pok 
ſible immovable extenſum, and another cy- 
linder of the fame bigneſs ſucceed into its 
lace, Now this ſecond cylinder is uc. 
/; that particular extenſum which ſtill the 
lame individual poſhble extenſum is or 
was potentially. And ſo both the firſt and 
ſecond cylinders are one and the ſame in- 
dividual cylinder: for one individual poſe 
7bility can afford no more than one indi yi- 
dual actuality in the world. And therefore 
one and the ſame cylinder is in two dif 
tant places at once. or nn, 

Sopbr, This makes Cvphophron rub his 
| temples. I believe he is confounded in the 
midſt of this hot and haſty carecr he has 
taken a-ireſh in the behalf of Des Cartes. 
Let me help him a little. It may be that 
immoyable poſſible cylindriacal extenjzm 
is the genus of the two other cylinders, 
and, as I remember, * Des-Cartes intimates 

ſome ſuch thing. | GI 
hl. But how can that which is 7moy- 
able, O Sophron, be the genus of thoſe 
things that are 2wovyable 2 And we will ſup- 
pole both theſe cyiiaders removed from 
oe e 


Princ. philoſ. par. 2, ſect. 10, 11. 
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this poſſible cylindrical extenſum, and 
thus the genus will be deſerted of its ſpeci. 


cs, and the ſpecies deſtitute of their goaus, 


Which can be good in no logic“ but Cu. 
phophron's or Des - Cartes'. But if by genus 
jou mean a mere logical notion, that is on. 
ly in the brain, which the red linc is not, 
— 8 I 
Sopbr. Nay, I perceive there is no deal 
ing with Hylobares when his wit is once 
_ awakened, I am preſently forced to ſound 
a retreat. And yet I care not to caſt this 
one conceit more at him before I runaway. 
What if I ſhould fay it is only ¶patium i- 
maginarium, Hylobares? s 


hl. Then you would only ſay but 
what in effect Cuphophron has ſaid twice 


racer; þ But I tell you, Sophron, that the 


extenſion of this ſpace which you call + 
maginary is real. For whatſoever 15 a re. 
al aſtection or attribute anywhere, (and 


you know extenſion is ſo in matter) 11% 
very where real where it is deprebended 
to be independently on our imagination, 
And that his extenſion is actual, neceſls- 


ry and independent on our imagination, 18 
plainly diſcoverable in thoſe inſtances ef 


the arrow and conicum. 


 Philoth. You arc an excellent proficient, 
Hylobares, that can thus vary, yy 
5 e 


and maintain things from ſo few and ſlen- 


der hints. I never {poke with better ſuc. 
ceſs to any one in all my life touching 


theſe matters. 
XXIX. The eſſential properties of matter 
Vl 1 find myſelf hugely at caſc ſince 

your freeing me, O Philotheus, from that 
prejudice, that whatſoever ts extended, miſt 


be matier. Whence JI can now eaſily admit 
the exiſtence of {pirits 4 but have therefore 


the greater curioſity, and find myſelf fine- 
ly at leifure, to be more punctually in- 
| tracted concerning the nature of them, 


Pþhi/;th. dare lay, Hyiobares, you will 


be able abundantly to inſtruct yourſelf 
touching that point, if we do but firit care- 


fully ſettle the notion of matter, whole c!- 
tence I conceive conſiſts chiefly in theſe 


three attributes, ſelfdiſunity, ſelf-impene- 


trability, and ſelfiunetivity. 


Hl. But I defire, O Philotheus, toknow 


the dillinct meaning of every one of theſe 


terms. 


nothing elſe but that matter has no in- 


culum of its own to hold it together, 
fo that of itſelf it would be diſunited into 
a congeries of mere phyſical monads, that 


16, into ſo little particles, that it implies a 


comradiction they ſhould be leſs. 
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Philoth. By ſeif difunity I underſtand 
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Ml. 1 underſtand the notion well e. 
nough. But what makes you attribute dif: 
unity to matter rather than firm union of 


parts, 3 you attributing felf:nac. 


tivity thereto ! 
Philot h. Becauſe there is no vine 


imaginabie in matter to hold the Paris to- 


gether. For you know they arc impenc- 
trable, and therefore touch one another 


as it were in ſmooth ſuperficres's, How 
therefore can they hold together? What 
is the principle of their union? 


Cuph. O, that is very clear, Philothevs: 


that tupendions wit Des.: Cartes pl ainly 
tells us that it is et. 


Phileth, But I pray do you tell me, Cur 


phophron, what is reſt © 


Cupb. That 1s eaſily underſtood from 
motion, which Des. Cartes intimates to be 


the ſeparation or tranſlation of one part 5 


matter from the other. 
Philoth. And ſo reſt is the union o, un. 


 ſeparateneſs of one part of matter from an. 


other. 
Cuph. I can imagine cates elſe by i it 


For it a whole mals of matter move toge- 


ther in ove hard piece, the whole is mo 
ved ; but the parts in relpect of one ano- 
ther, becauſe they do not ſeparate one 
from another, are laid to reſt. And on this 

account 
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account motion is ſaid to be reciprocal, be- 
cauſe indeed ſeparation is fo. 

Philoth. Then reſt and unſe paratoneſs 
of parts are all one. 

Crph, It ſeems ſo. 

Philath. And unſeparateneſs and unico. 
all one. 

Cuph, The very ſame, [ think, 

 Philoth. Why then, rel and union are 
all one, and fo the principle of the union 
of the parts of matter is the 2/1077 of their 
parts. =; | 
. That is, they have no principle of 
union at all, and therefore of themſelves are 
diſunited. | 
 Philoth, And there is great reaſon they 
ſhould have none, foraſmuch as they. are 
to be bound together i in ſuch ſorms and 
meaſures as ſome more divine caule ſhall 
order. 

Cuph, I think in my heart Philotheus 
and Hylobares have both plotted a conſpi- 
racy together againſt that prince of philo- 
ſophers, our admired Des- Cartes. 

1y], Philotheus and I have conſpired 
in nothing, O Cuphophron, but what ſo 

zoble a philoſopher would commend us 
tor, chat is, the bo ſearching out of truth: 
in which I conceive we are not unſucceſſ- 
tal, For' I muſt confeſs I am convinced 


E that 


bo 4g 
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that this firſt attribute of matter, as Philo. 


theus has explained it, is true. And for felf 
impenetrability, it is acknowledged of a! 


Hides. But what do you mean, O Philo. 


theus, by ſelfinactiviti? 
Philoth. I mean that matter does not 


move nor actuate itſelf, but is or has been 
always excited by ſomc other, and cannot 


modify the motion it is excited into, but. 
moves directly ſo as it is firſt excited, un. 
leſs ſome external cauſe hinder. 

Hl. This I underſtand, and doubt not 
of the truth thereof. 


Cuph. This is no more than Des. Cartes 


himſelf allows of. 


Bath. And good reafon, O Cuphophton, 


he ſhould do ſo. For hers being no medi. 


um betwixt ſelf a#ivity and ſelfinattvity, 


nor betwixt ſelfunion and ſelfdiſunity, not 
any immediate genus to theſe diſtributions, 


as cogitation and figure are to the Kinds or 


modes under them, it is neceſſary that one 
of the twain, and not an indifferency to 
either, ſhould be the innate property of ſo 


ſimple an eſſence as matter: and that there 


fore ſelfeinactivity and ſelf difunity io ald 


be the properties thereof, it being a paſſive 


principle, and wholly to be guided by an- 
other. 


Philath, You lay right, Bathynous and 


the 
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the conſeRary from all this will be, That 
ſympathy cannot * belon 8 to 
matter. 

Hyl. Very likely. 

Philoth, We are fully agreed then touch. 
ing the right notion or nature of matter, Hy- 
lobares, 


Hy. We are ſo, Philotheus, 


Philoth. Can you then mils of the true 


notion of a ſparit © | 
XXX. The true notion of a ſp irit, 


70. Methinks I find myſelf able to de. 


ine it by the rule of contraries. For if e 


diſuuity, ſelf inactivith, ſelf- impenetrabili- : 
iy, be the eſſential attributes of matter or 


body ; then the attributes of the oppoſite 


| ſpecies. viz, of ſpirit, muſt be ſelf unity, 


fetf ativity, ſeifpenetrability. 


Philoth. Ver * right. And have you not 
as dliſtinét a notion of very one of theſe at- 


tributes as of the other? 


Hyl. L will try. By the ſelf unity ifs 4 


ſpirit 2 underſtand a ſpirit to be ih mediate- 
h and efſentially one, and to want no other 


vinculum to hold the parts together but its 
own eſſence and exiſtence ; whence it is of 


its own nature indiſc erpible. 
Philoth. Excellently well defined. 
Hyl. This I am carried to by my rea- 
on. Bat methinks my imagination boggles 
K 2 = 
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and ſtarts back, and brings me into a ſuſpi. 


tion that it is the notion of a thing that 


cannot be. For how can an extended ſub. 


ſtance be indiviſible or indiſcerpible? Toy 
quatenus extended it muſt be diviſible, 
Ppiloth. It is true, it is intellectually di. 
viſible, but phyſically indiſcerpible. There: 


fore this is the fallacy your fancy puts up- 


on you, that you make indiviſibilit; and 
indiſcerpibility all one. What is intellectu. 
ally diviſible may be phyſically indiviſible 


or indiſcerpible: as it is manifeſt in the na- 
ture of God, whoſe very idea implies in- 


diſcerpibility, the contrary being ſo plan 
an imperfection, For whatloever is dilcer- 
pible is alſo movable: but nothing is mov. 


able but muſt be conceived to move in that 
which is a. neceſſary and immovable el 
| ſence, and which will neceſſarily be, tho 


there were nothing elſe in the world: which 
therefore muſt be the holy eſſence of God, 


as Bathynous has very well noted already, 
and feems to have light upon the true 7 
h x8! axiviror, which Ariſtotle 
fought for above the heavens, but Bathy- 
nous has rightly found to be every-where. 
 Whereforeatlength to make our inference; 
If it imply a contradiction, Hylobares, thit 
the Divine Extenſion ſhould be dilcer: 


pible, 
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ible, extended eſſence quarenus extended 


cannot imply phyfical diviſibility. 
J. Tt is very true, Philotheus. 
Philoth, What hinders then but ſpirit 
guatenus ſpirit, according to the right idea 
thereof, be immediately or eſſentially one, 
that is to lay, indiſcerpible? For what is 
immediately and eſſentially one, and not 


inftrumentally, or one by virtue of fome 0- 


ther, is neceflarily and immutably one, and 


It implies a contradiction to be otherwiſe, 85 
while it at all! is, and therefore is mndiſcer- 


pille. 1 
Cuph, Why, Philotheus? cannot the 


Omnipotence + God himſelf diſcerp a fpi- 


lit, if he has a mind to it? 


Phlilczh. He may annihilate a ſpirit, if 
he will. But if a ſpirit be immediately and 


eſlentially one, he can no more diſcerp it, 


| than hecan ſeparate that property, of hav- 
ing the power of the hypotenuſa equal to 


the powers of both the Saſis and catherus, 
lrom a rectangle triangle. 
Cuph, You know, Philotheus, Des. Carden 


alerts that God might change this proper 


ty of a rcëtangle- triangle, if he would. 


hiloth. He does indeed ſay fo, but by 


way of a ſlim jear to their ignorance, as he 


_ devins it, that are not aware of his ſuppol- 
cd mechanical necefiity of the reſult of all 
L + the 


| 
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the phenomena of the world from the mere 


motion of the matter, This piece of wit ] 
falpedt 1 in this paradox of that great Philo. 


Topher. However, I will not contend with | 
you, Cuphophron : Let but a ſpirit be no 


nore dilcerpible than that property of : - 
eee 18 ſeparable from! It, and 


then we arc agreed. 


Cup]. I am well picaſed that we can a. 


5 grec in any thing that is compliable with 


the diRtates of the noble Des- Cartes. 
. Philoth, So ] dare ſay ſhould we ail, 0 


Cu phophron: But I muſt purſue my pur- 


W with Hylobares. What do you under 
ſtand by ſe activity in a ſpirit, Hylobares? 
Hy]. I underſtand an active power in a 


Ipirit, whereby 1 it cither modifies itſelf ac- 


cording to its own nature, or moves the 


matter regularly according to ſome certain 
modifications it impreſſes upon it, uniting. 
the phyſical monads into particles of {uch 

magnitude and figure, and guiding them 


in ſuch motions as anſwer the end of tlic 
ſpiritual agent, either conceived by it or 


Incorporated into it, Whence there appears, 


as was ſaid, the reaſon why both difunity 
and inadivity ſhould belong to matter. 
 Philoth. Very accurately and ſuccintily | 
anſwered, Hylobares. Tou are {0 nimble 
at 


n 3 
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at it, that certainly you have thought of 
theſe notions before now. _ $5505 
Hyl. J have read ſomething of them, 
But your dexterous defining the attributes 
of matter might of itſolf make me a little 
more chearfully nimble at defining thoſe of 
a ſpirit, eſpecially now I can cloſe with 
the belief of its exiſtence, which I could 
never do heartily before. And for the laſt 
Attribute, which ſeemed to me the moſt 
puzzling, I mean that of ſelfpenetrability, 
it is now to me as caly a notion as any: 
ad I underſtand nothing elſe by it, but 
that different ſpirits may be in the ſame 
ſpace, or that one and the fame may draw 
its extenſion into a leſſer compaſs, and ſo 
have one part of its eſſence lie in the ſame 
pace with ſome others: by which power 
it is able to dilate or contract itſelf. This 
I caſily conceive may be a property of a- 
ny created and finite ſpirit, becauſe the ex. 
tenſion of no ſpirit is corporeal., 
Hlhliloth. Very true. But did you not ob- 
ſerve, Hylobares, how I removed ſympa- 
1 from the capacity of matter? FINS 
Hv!. I did, Philotheus ; and thereby 1 
_ fannot but collect that it is ſeated in the 
/p171tual or encorporeal nature. And I un- 
acritand by this ſyizpathy, not a mere com- 
balliyity, but rather a coactiyity of the 
1 ſpirit 
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| fpirit in which it does reſide : which I con. 
ceſeive to be of great uſe in all perceptiy: 


| fpirits. For in virtue of this attribute, how: 
ever or in whatever circumſtances they are 


affected in one part, they are aſter the 
| ſame manner affected in all. So that if 
there were a perceptive ſpirit of an infinite 
Amplitude and of an infinite exaltedneſs 


of Sympathy, where-ever any perceptive 
Energie emerges in this infinite Spirit, it 
is ſuddenly and neceſſarily in all of it at 
1 once. For J muſt confeſs, Philotheus, ! 
have often thought of theſe notions hereto- 
fore, but could never attribute them to a 
pPpirit, becauſe I could not believe there 
was any ſuch thing as a ſpirit, foraſmuch 
{ asall extenſion ſeemed to me to be corpc. 
real. But your æquinoctia! arrow has quite 
ſtruck that error out of my mind. For the 


i more J think of it, the more unavoidable 
it ſeems to me, that that extenſion in the 
aquinoctial circle wherein the arrow is cat 
ried in a curvilinear motion is not only an 
e xtenſion diſtinct from that of the acreal ci 
| cle, but that it is an extenſion of ſomething 
| real and independent of our imagination. 
hecauſe the arrow is really carried in ſuch 
| a curvilinear line, and we not being alle 
) 1350 diſumagine it otherwiſe, we have 4s 


great a certainty for this as we have for a. 
2 1 9 5 py 
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ny thing. For it is as certainly true as our 
faculties are true: and we have ud greater 

_ certainty than that of our faculties, And 
thus was the ſole obſtacle that kept me off 

| from admitting the exiſtence of ſpirits de- 
moliſhed at once by the Jkilful aſſaults of 

Philotbeus. 

Philop. T am exceeding glad of! it, Hy⸗ 
lobares, and muſt owe Philotheus 2 
thanks for his ſucceſsful pains, The S Piri. 
tuality of God then is not the leaft prejur 

dice to your belief of his exiſtence, _ 
hl. Not the leaſt, Philopolis. The no- 
tion of a ſpirit is now to me as eaſie and 
comprchenſible as that of matter ; and the 
attributes of a ſpirit infinitely more eaſie 
man the competibleneſs of ſuch properties 
is hey muſt be forced to give to matter 
who deny there is any ſuch thing as a ſpt- 
rt in the world. 

Philop. Why then, you may without a- 
ny more ado proceed to the laſt Attribute 
of God which you propounded. 9 

XXXI. The Attribute of Omnipreſency. 

Hyl. J will, Philopolis. It was Oinni- 
preſency, T mean the eſſential Omnipreſen- 
cy of God, For attending to the infinite 
derlection of God according to his idea, I. 
cannot but acknowledge his Eſſence to be 
nfinite, and theretore that he 1s 3 

1 
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| preſent every where. And for thoſe that 
would circumſcribe the Divine Eſſence, ] 
would aſk them, how they can make his 
Effence finite, and his Attributes infinite, 
or to what extent they conceive him cir. 
eumſcribed. To confine him to a point 
were intolerably ridiculous. And to pre- 
tend that the amplifying of his Eſſence be. 
yond this were any advantage or perfecli. 
on, were plainly to acknowledge that che 
taking away his eſſential Omnipreſency is 
to attribute to him an infinite imperfectlon. 
Por any circumſcription implies an infinite 
| defect, Theſe conſiderations, O Philopolis, 
force me to believe that God is effentially 
omnipreſent, and that he pervades all 
things, even to all infinite imaginable ſpa- 
ces. But when J have thus concluded with 
myſelf, I am caſt of again with a very rude 
| and importune check, as if this were to 
| draw down the Divinity into miry lakes 
| and ditches and worſe-{cented places, and 
to be as unmannerly in our thoughts to the 
true God as Orpheus is in his expreſſions 

| to the Pagan Jupiter, | 
Zed xb qe, utyire Jed, Avnet r. 
E uiſt. It is the very verſe that Gregory 
Nazianzen quotes in his zuyedives againii 
Julian the apoſtate, and docs ſeverely re- 
EET. | proach 
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proach the poet for the ſlovenlineſs and un. 
mannerlineſs of his ſtyle, 

Cuph, And well he may , Euiſtor. | 
Euiſt. But how ſhall % redeem our 1. 
wagination from this captivity into ſuch 

Cordid conceits ? 
Cupb. I can tell, Euiſtor, and T am ve · 
ry glad of the opportunity ol the ſhewing 
te uſefulneſs of a peculiar notion I have 
of the Ommpreſency of God, to ſolve ſuch 
difficulties as this of Hylobares. 
l. For the love of the truth, good cu 
nhophron, declare it. 
Cuph, But it is ſo ſublime, ſo ſubrile and | 
{0 v/evated, O Hylobares, (thoꝰ not the less 
ſolid) that I queſtion whether 1: will be ; 
diſcretion to commit it to unprepared ears. 
Hy!, Why ? you ſee, Cuphophron, that 
am not altogether an undocible auditor of | 
metephyſicks, by Philotheus his fuccels 
upon me. Beſides, it is againſt the profeſ- * | 
led freedom of philofophizing in theſe our if 
mectings to fuppreſs any thing, and the 
more injurious, in that you have ſet our 
mouths a-watering by the mentioning of ſo 
5 cellent a notion, and fo ſerviceable for 
the folving this preſent drthculty tourhing 
the Divine Omnipreſence. 
*C un. Hy lobares, becauſe yards 
i us 


* 
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thus ſorcibly extort it, I will not ſuppreſy 
— judgment concerning this matter. 

Hyl. What is it then, dear Cuphophron? 

XXXII. Cuphophron's paradox of God's being 

no- where. q 

_ Cyph. That God is no-where : and there. 

fore neither in miry lakes nor dirty Ro 
nor any other ſordid places. 

Hyl. Ha ha he. Cuphopron, this is a lub. 
tile ſolution, indeed, to come from one thu: 
does, I think, as firmly adhere to the be. 
lief ofa God as any one in the whole com 
Þ Lad. Tt all the Atheiſts in Italy, in Eng 
land, in Europe, ſhould hear this pious fo 

lution of thine, they would aſſuredly with 
one voice cry out, Amen, venerable Cu 
phophron. 

Cuph, It is mach 'Hytobares, the Athcil 

| ſhould be ſo univerſally de vout. = 
Pjpilop. This ſolution ſeems to me point BY 
blank againſt the very words of ſcripturc; ll 
I climb up into heaven, thou art there ; 
if T deſcend to the bottom of the ſea, th: 
arri there alſo, and the like. And again, 1 E: 
Him we live and move and have our Being 
If we have all this in him, we have it no I 
where, if he be nowhere, nor are we "ny 
Where our ſelves. = 
. Philoth, I ſuppoſe that Cuphophr one 4 
meaning is, that God 1s no-where circun I 
WM Feigen, Coil 
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Cupb. I mean he is nowhere eſſential. 
ly, Philotheus. 3 5 
Phbiloth. Monſter of opinions! 
Sophr. The Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, 
and all the eſtabliſhed religions of the civi- 


natius, Cardan and Vaninus follow, Nor 
do J know any other opinion, nor could I 
imagine any more diviſions touching God's 


at leaſt ſome· Where, or elſe of thoſe that 


= wc are come from every- where to ſome- 
== where, and from ſome where to no-where 


cular to this preſent age. | 


Cuph. It may be fo, O Sophron, For I 


5 


think no age within the records of hiſtory 


== preſent age has done. 2 
Batb. I ſuſpect this new conceit, O Cu- 


pophron, of God's being no-where, is the 


Vaggiſh ſuggeſtion of ſome fly and ſculk- 
ing Atheiſts, (with which ſort of people this 
Fa prcfent age abounds) who, upon pretence 

"IF 2! <xtolling the nature of God above the 


aapacity of being ſo much debaſed as to be 


veelcnt with any thing that is extended, have 
© | ‚,t( 


lized parts of the world, are for the eſſential 
omnipreſence of God: only Ariſtotle places 
him on the primum mobile ; whom Pompo- | 


preſence, bat of thoſe that would place him 


would declare him every-where, But now 


at all. This is a ſtrain of wit, I ſuppoſe, pe- 


has produced more elevated wits than this 


W 
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thus ſtretched their wits to the outmoſt ex. 
tent to lift the Deity quite out of the uni 
verſe, they inſinuating that which cannot 
but imply as much in their own judgments, 
For it is evident that that which is no- 
where is not at all. Wherefore it muſt needs 
make fine flecring ſport with theſe elevar- 
ed wits, while they ſee their ill- intended 


raillery ſo devoutly taken up for choiceſt 


and ſublimeſt pieces of natural theology 
by well-meaning, but leſs cautious, contem- 
plators of philoſophical matters. 
Euiſt. Is not this ſomething inhoſpital 
for us all to fall upon Cuphophron thus in 
his own arbour at once? sn 
Cupb. No, Euiſtor, there is nothing com- 
mitted againſt the jaws of hoſpitality, but 
all tranſacted according to that liberty that 
is given and often made uſe of in theſe. 
our philoſophical meetings. They are not 
at all »nc:vil, tho' you be extremely much 
a gentlen:an, Euiſtor, and it may be, a more 
favourable eſtimator of my diſtreſſed opi- 
ns hes the Loo 
__ £Euit, I muſt confeſs I think none can 
conceive better of your perſon, Cupho- 
phron, than myſelf ; but your aſſertion o. 
God's being no-where is the moſt odd and 
unexpected aſſertion that ever I heard in 
my life; and, but that you are ſo very well 
55 pr 1 knowll 
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known for your piety otherwiſe, I ſhould 
have thought to have been the voice of a 
down-right Atheilt, You will pardon this 


liberty. 
Cuph. I told you at firlt, Euiſtor, that 


the notion was more than, ordinarily ſubtile 


and ſublime : Theſe things are not apprc- 
hended in an inſtant, 
XXXIII. The confutation of that paradox. 


Hy. Ay but a man may in almoſt leſs 
than an inſtant diſcover the aſſertion to be 
impoſſible, ſuppoſing God has any eſſence 


at all, as Philotheus or Bathynous could 
quickly convince you. 


Philoth. The cauſe is in a very good 


| hand; I pray you proceed, Hylobares. 


Ey. Tell me then firſt, 0 Cuphophron, 
whether God be not as eſſentially preſent 


every-where as he is any where. 
raph That I muſt not deny, Hyloba- 
bares: He i: 


. And whether his eſſential Attri- | 


bates be not in his Eſſence, not out of it. 
Cuph. Who can imagine to the contra- 
1 2 


Hl. And whether Omnipotency, where- 


in is contained the power of moving the 


matter, be not an eſſential Attribute of God. 


0. That! 18 en, acknowledg- 
ad 


L 2 Ee, Hul. 
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Hyl. And that he does or did ſometime 


move at leaſt ſome part of the matter, 


Cuph. That Des-Cartes himſelf afſeris, 


with whom I am reſolved to ſtand and fall 


Hyl. Now I demand, if it be poſſible 


for the matter to be moved by the power 
of God, unleſs there be an application of 


God's power to the matter? 
Cuph. It is not poſſible, Hylobares, 
I. Nor the power, being only 1 in the 
eſſence, not out of it, to be apply'd without 


the application or preſence of the eſſence 


to that part of the matter the power acts 


upon. 


Cupb. I am ſurpriſed, 


Hl. And therefore there being a neceſ. 
ſity that the Eſſence of God ſhould be pre- 


jent to ſome part of the matter at leaſt, ac 


{ome ſenſe extended. 
Hyl. That indeed, Cuphophron, mig ht 


be reed if need were, that there is an 
amplitude of the Divine Eſſence. 83 


Baih. It might; but this in the mean 


atheiſtical plot laid againſt the Exiſtence 0! 


| God! in that bold aſſertion, (That there can 


be 


— 


time moſt ſeaſonably noted: How that that 


cording to your own conceſſion, it is pre- 

ſent to all. 
Cuph. And ſo 1 believe you will infer, 

Hylobares, that the Divine Eſſence 1 1s | 


4+ GEE 
3 


1 | Where. 


H. It ſeems then, Cuphophron, that 


32 
3 
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he no extenſion or amplitude, but it muſt 
neceſſarily be matter, ] being defeated by 
the notion of the efential Ommipreſencè of 


God, to make ſure work, and to baffle the 
truth, they raiſed this ſuhlime and elevated 


fiction, that inſtead of God's being every. 
where, according to the univerſal opinion 


of all ſober men, that his nature is ſuch that 
he can be nowhere without which far- 
fetch'd ſubterfuge they could never have 


born two faces under one hood, and play'd 


the Atheiſt and Deiſt at once, profeſſing 


God was no-where, and yet that he was. 
_ Cuph. Is this your ſagacity or deep me- 


lancholy, Bathynous, that makes you ſur- 
mize ſuck plots againſt the Deity ? For I 


have no more plot againſt God, than againſt 
ny own foul, which J hold to be a ſpirit. 
And I hold God to be no-where, not as he 


is God, but as he is an intellectual ſpirit : 
tor L hold of all ſpirits, that they are no- 


the plot aims farther than we thought on, 
not only to exclude God, but all the orders 


of {pirits that are, out of the world. 
Cuph. I know not what you call exclud- 


ing out of the world, Hylobares; I am 


do not mean any excluding out of 


bein g. 


. Hyl 
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XXXIV. That all ſpirits are ſome-where. 
Hyl. That is mercifully meant, O Cy. 


phophron; but we cannot conceive they are, 


it they may not be upon any other terms 
than you conceit them. And it is a won- 
der to me, that you do not eaſily diſccrn 
your own ſoul to be ſome-where, if you can 
diſtinctly diſcern her to be at all. 
Cuph. I do moſt intimately and diſtinct. 


ly 3 my own ſoul or mind to be, 
an 


that I am it, and yet without being a. 
ny-where at all. 


% 


things at once, O Cuphophron ? 


Cuph. Every man can do that that can 
compare two things or two idea's one with 
the other: For. if he do not think of them 


at once, how can he compare them? 
Hl. Let not go therefore this percepti 


on you have of yourſelf, but raiſe up allo 


the idea or remembrance of the indefinitc- 
ly extended matter of the univerſe, Which 


is dil continued no-where, but reaches from | 


yourſelf to infinite ſpaces round about you, 
or is continued from infinite ſpaces round 


about till it reach your thinking ſelfhip. q 
Can you be ſurrounded by all this, and 


yet be nowhere? Or can you compacc 
our diſtin& ſelſhip with this immenic 
compaſs, and yet not conceive yourſelf 
Turrounded ? Cub. 


Hyl. But cannot you alſo think of two 


— — — — — ? — 
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Cuph. I compare what is no-where with 


that which is every-where, and find them 
to be dd. 


Hyl. You ſuppoſe your mind or foul no- 
where firſt, or rather ſay ſo, tho? you cannot 
conceive it, and then you cry out that the 


univerſe and ſhe are aovuPnia. Which 


error, if you were unprejudiced, this con- 


ſderation would convince vou of, cipeci- 


ally back'd with what palpably falls * 


{c ute. 


Cuph. What' 8 that, Hylobares 2 


Thy, The 1ſoul's being touch'd and _— 5 
xd, as it were, from real objects ab extra 


cound about, from above and beneath, and 
om every fide : which would be notori- 
ally perceptible to you, if you could. 


pearch yourſelf, as a bird, on the top of 


tome high ſteeple. | 


Cuph, It is more ſafe to ſuppoſe the ex- 
peritaent, than to try it. But what then, 


: Hyl e 7 
1 bay There being from above and be- 


ncach and from every fide round from 


3 | tote external objects ( ſuppoſe of ſight). 


anon tranſmitted to the perceptive ſoul 
W i©r{elf through the air and organs of her 


| body, and ſhe palpably perceiving herſelf 


dus aflected from things round about her, 


it 
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it is manifeſt from thence that ſhe is in 
the midſt of them, according as ſhe plain. 
ly feels herſelf to be, and that conſequent 
ly ſhe is ſorme-where, 

Cuph. That which is.no-where cannot 
be in the midſt of any things. It is on 


the body that is in the midſt of thoſe ob. 


jects, which ohtrudes this miſtake upon the 
ſoul, while ſhe thinks herſelf to be in the 
mid? of them, whenas indeed ſhe is nt. 
Hy. But che body with all its organs, 
and thoſe more external media betwixt the 
bady and the objects, are but the inſtru- 
ments whereby the ſoul perceives thoſe |} 
diſtant objects round about, Wherctore ſhe 
Herſelf muſt necds be where the lines of 
motion through theſe continued inſtruments 
of her perception do concenter, Nay in. 
deed the tranſmiſſion of any ſingle motion | 
through matter that affects the ſoul is « 
palpable argument that ſhe is ſome- where. 
For how can that which is ſome-where, as 


matter and motion are, reach that which! 18 


nowhere? How can they come at it, 
it at them? Not to add, that Bee Ces 
* himſelf expteſſly ads that thoſe ob 
jeRs the ſoul ſees and flies from or purſues 
arc without her. Wherefore many oft theſe 
in a compaſs muſt needs ſurround her, and 

there: 

* N part. 1 Art, 7, 
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therefore they being without her, ſhe muſt 
be within them, and ſo of neceſſity be 
ſomewhere. VF 1 
Cub. The Philoſopher, it may be, there | 
flips into the ordinary conccit of the vulgar, 

Hy. Again, Cuphophron, if the ſouls of 
men be no-where, they are as much in one 
man's body as another's, and one man's 

# {oul may move another man's body as 

| well as his own, and at what-ever diſtance 
that man is from them: which ſeems im- 
poſſible for any ſinite ſpirit to do, nor are 
there any examples of their doing ſo. 

Cuph, You give the realon yourſelf, j 
Hylobares, why they cannot act at any | 

_ diſtance; namely, becaule their power 18 { 
finite. „ 
Hl. And you Cuphophron, acknow- 
| lcdge ſouls to be nearer and farther off, in 
that you acknowledge they cannot act at 
any diſtance, But that which is nearer and 
farther off is ſome-where, at leaſt definitive, 

Uuph, And that one man's ſoul does not 
move another man's body, 1s becaule 1t 1s 
vitally united only to one, OS 

Hyl. Is it then united to the infide of the 
body, Cuphophron, or to the outſide? 

Cuph, That is a captious queſtion, For J 
whether J ſay to the inſide or to the out- 

ide, you will infer the ſoul to be ſome- 
where. 


8 7 
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where. But that which is no-where cannot 
be united to either fide. 

Hyl. And therefore is not e at all. 


Cuph Theſe things will not fal! into 6. 


very wan's capacity. 
Hyl. Again, Cuphophron, is o the fon! u- 
nited to the body by its eſſence, or by ſome 


eſſential attribute of the ſoul ? 


Cuph. There is another caption, Hyio- 


hires: for I foreſee your ſophiſtry, that if 


J fay the eſſence of the ſoul is united with 


the body, then the ſoul muſt be where the 


body is. But if I ſay by an eſſential attri- 
bute, the foul muſt be where the eſſential 


Attribute is, and conſequently where the 
body is: fo that it will come all to one. 

| Ht ]. Or thus, pc. rs pong Does not 

the foul move the body! 


Cuph. What moves the bodies of brutes, 


Hylobares ? Is not their ſoul mere mecha- 
nical motion, according to that admirable 
philolopher : lH 


Hyl. But I aſk you, does not the ratio 


nal foul by the power of 1 its will move the | 


bod 55 0 
| . Elle there were no exerciſe of 


freq. will in external actions? 
Hyl. Is then the power of moving the 


13 thus by her will in the ſoul, or out 


of the ſoul? 


Cupi, 
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Cuph. In the ſoul, Hylobares. 


Hy / How then can this power be ex- 


4 on the body to move it, unleſs the 
{ul be eſſentially preſent to the bod y to 
exert it upon it ? 
Cuph. By a certain emanative effi ac 
that comes from the ſoul, 
Hl. And flows like 4 ſtreamer in the 
air „ the ſoul and the body. 
(Cuph. You run always into theſe exten. 


14 fional phantaſms, Hylobares, the buſic im- 
portunities of which, when I am rapt up into 


my metaphyſical ſublimities, I look as con- 


| temptuoully down upon, as upon the quick 


wrigglings up and down of Piſmires and 
Earwigs upon the extended ſurface of the 


earth. 


Hi. Lou have a very elevated foul, T 


muſt "confeſs, O Cuphophron. But I pray 
vou look down a little lower and cloſer on 
this emanative ene! "gy of che ſoul upon the 


body, and purſue it from the body to the 


ſource of it, the ſoul, where ends it, Cu- 


phophron ? 


Cuph. In the foul, Hylobares, 


H. But where is then the ſoul ? 
Cupb. No-where., 


Hyl. hy then it ends no- where, aud 


began from nowhere. 


: 6 %. That muſt needs be, becauſe the 


1991 is no- where. . 


— ũ ð«ßßñtßñ 3 
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i But this is marvelouſly myſterious, 


O Cuphophron, that there ſhould be a con. 


tinued emanation betwixt two things, 


whereof one is ſome-where, and yet the 


other no- where; the intermediate emanaſi 
en alſo proceeding but to a finite diſſance. 

Cuph. Metaphyſicts were not Metaphy. 
ficks, Hylobares, it they were not myſte. 


. Had you not better admit of an in. 


material or metaphyſical extenſion with 
Philotheus and myſelf, than to harbour 


ſuch unconceivable notions, that ly fo un. 


evenly in every man's mind but your own! 
Cuph. J am not alone of this mind, Hy. 


lobares. And as for Philotheus his opinion g 
and yours, (ſince you have adopted it)! 


have heard what has been ſaid all this 
while, and have thought of theſe things o- 
ver and over again, but your reaſons moye 
me nothing at all. 
XXXV. The grounds of Cuphophron's paradox 
(that ſpirits are no-where) produced and examined, 


Fh. Tell me then, I pray you, Cu. 


phophron, what is it chiefly that moved 


you to be of the opinion that you are, 7% 


10 ſpirit can be any-where, or that the ſoul 
of man is no. ve re? Ss 


Cuph. O Hylobares, there be convit: 
cing reaſons of this ſeeming paradox, if they 
9 meet 


dd from all extenſion. For tho' we doubt 
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meet with a mind capable of them: but 
the chief are theſe two. Firſt, In that the 
mind of man thinks of ſuch things as are 
no- where, as of many moral, logical and 
mathematical traths, which being of the 
nature to be-no-where, the mind that con- 
ceives them muſt be neceſſarily no-where 

alſo. The ſecond, In that cog::ation, as co- 
 vitation, is ipſo facto exempted or preſcind- 


whether there be any matter or any exten- 
ded thing in the world, yet we are even 
then aſſured that we are res cogitantes. 
Wich ſhews that cog:tation has nothing at 
all to do with extenſion, nor has any appli- 
cability to it; ſoraſmuch as we perceive 
ourſelves to think, when we have not the 
| lenſtthoughrof any thing extended, Wherc- 
bc our thoughts having no relation or appli- 
cability to extenſion, they have no applica- 
| bility to place, and conſequently neither 
they nor our minds are any-where. 5 

#47, L partly underſtand what you would 
be at, Cuphophron, but not ſo fully as ta |} 
| Gilcover any ſtrength at all in your reaſon- | 
| 1053. The weakneſs of the firſt ground 


| you may underſtand from hence; That if 


PR 
* 
„ 


as well follow, that the ſoul or mind 

0: 9120 is fome-where, becauſe it thinks of 

lags chat are ſome-where, as that it is no- 
| "Rs Where, 
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where, becauſe it thinks of things that are 
no-where, Beſides that thoſe things which 


you ſay are no-where are ſome-where, 1 


mean thoſe moral, logical and mathemar. 
cal truths. For they are in the mind or ſoul, 
and the ſoul I before demonſtrated, I think, 


to any unprejudiced auditor, to be in che 
body, and the oy you cannot deny bit 
Lt 


is true, ſome of thoſe 


to be ſome-where, 
truths, it may be, as they are repreſentati. 

ons, reſpect neither time nor place; but as 
they are operations or modes of a ſubjed 


or ſubſtance, they cannot but be conceived 
to be in that ſubſtance, And foraſmuch as 
there is no ſubſtance but has at leaſt ane 


ſential amplitude, they are in a ſubſtance 
that is in ſome ſort extended, and ſo by 


virtue of their ſul ect muſt neceſſarily be 1 


conceived to be ſome where. For the mode 
of a thing is inſeparate from the thing ufe!i, 
Cupb. But here you run away with that, 
 Hylobares, which I will not allow you to 


aſſume, viz. That there is a ſubſtance of 


the mind or ſoul diſtin&t from cogrtation. 
J ſay that cogitation itſelf is the very ſub. 


ſtance at all. 


Hyl. But obſerve, Cuphophron, that a Ill 
your ſaying that cogitation itſelf is the ve. 


2 BY 


Nance of the ſoul, and therefore the foul fl 
is as much no-where as if it had no fu. 
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ry ſubſtance of the ſoul, you affirm the 
ſoul is a ſubſtance. And ſo my argument 
returns again upon you; thoꝰ the ſaying the 
very operation is the ſubſtance is a manifeſt 


falſhood, For the operations of the ſoul are 
ſpecifically diſtin&t, and ſuch ſpecifically 
dilin& operations ſucceeding one another 
muſt be, according to your account, ſo ma- 
ny ſpecifical ſubſtances ſucceeding one an- 


other. So that your ſoul would not be al- 
ways the ſame ſpecifical ſubſtance, much 
Wd the ſame individual; than which no- 
thing can be more wild and extravagant. 


Again, the ſoul is accounted a permanent | 


thing by all men, but her operations are in 
flux and ſucceſſion : how then can the ope- 


rations be the ſoul herſelf ? or what will 
become of memory? There is therefore, 


O Cuphophron, a ſubſtance of the ſoul as 


diſtinét from its operations or ſucceeding 
= covitations, as the matter is from the fi- 


gures and motions that ſucceed in it. 
Cuph I am not yet convinced of that. 


Hyl. And now for your ſecond ground, 


which would infer from our being aſſured 
we think, while we doubt whether there 
be any extended thing in the world, or, it 
may be, think of no extenſion, that there- 
ore our minds have no relation or applica- 
bali to any extenſion whatſoever; The 


weakneſs 
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weaknels of this reaſoning you may eaſily 
diſcover, if you will bu: conſider, That 
intenſion of heat or motion is conſidered 
without any relation to extenſion, and yet 
it is related to a ſubject extended, ſuppoſe 
to a burning-hot iron. And we think with. 
out at all thinking of time or of the courſe 
of the ſun; and yet our thought is appli- 
cable to time, and by the motion of the 
ſun may definitively be ſaid not to have 
commenccd till ſuch a minute of an hour, 
and to have ceaſed by ſuch a minute. And 
there is the ſame reaſon of place as of time, 
that is to fay, ſuch a man's thoughts may | 
be {aid detinitively to have been conceiy- 
ed in ſuch a place, as well as within ſuch 
a time. And, to conclude, it ſeems a mere 
ſophiſm, to argue from the preciſion of our 
thoughts, that the things themſelves arc re- 
ally preſcinded one from another; and it is 
yet far worſe, to infer they have not any 
relation or applicability one to another. it 
they were ſo unrelated indecd in the ful! 
and adequate apprehenſion of them, as weil 
ccumſtantial as eſſential, then I confels 
the inference might be ſound: but when 
the mind is ſo ſet- on the metaphyſical 
rack as to pull thoſe things aſunder that arc 
found together in nature, and then to ay 
they haye no relation to one other, of to 
F cave 
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leave out by inadvertency what cannot be 


excluded from the perfect idea of ſuch or 
ſuch a being; all concluſions from ſuch 


principles muſt be like the principles them- 


ſelves, defective or diſtorted. And there- 
fore, being o little fatished with Cupho- 


5 phron' s ſolution of the preſent difficulty 


tonching the Divine Omnipreſence, ] fore- 


ge that Philotheus muſt have the {ole ho- 


nour of fully eaſing and ſettling my mind 


1 a right and rational apprehenſion of all 


he Attributes of God. 8 —_ 

Pier. The honour of that ſatisfaction 
is due to God alone, Hylobares, who has 
given you fo quick an apprehenſion, and 
io impartial a love of the truth, here ever 
it 18 found. 

Hyl. That honour I do unſeignedly ren- 
der to God that is his peculiar due; and 
yet I think there is a civil gratitude due 
alſo to thoſe that he vouchſafes tu make 
inſtruments of his goodneſs and bounty, as 
ac has at this time made you, Philotheus. 
And therefore you having had ſo excellent 


tuccels hitherto, I defire you would pro 


cecd to the ſolution of this laſt difficulty, 
touching the Divine Omnipreſence, 
XXXVI. That God is eſſentially preſent every 


where. 


Philgth, I Will, s _ and I believe 


you 
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you will find it one of the eaſieſt on have 


propounded, tho' I muſt confeſs it may 


ſeem odd at the firſt fight, as it has done 


to very famous criticks in points of theo. 
logy, who mainly from this conſideration, 


that the foul and ill-ſcented places of the 


earth are an unfit receptacle of the divine 


Preſence, have made bold to confine the 


Godhead to the heavens, Which opinion 
of theirs is rather to be imputed to the nice- 
ty of their ſenſe than to the ſagacity of their 


wit. For all thoſe things that ſeem ſo foul 


and diſagreeable in nature are not really lo 
in themſelves, but only relatively; and 
what is one creature's poiſon is the delight 
and food of another, and what is the dest 
of the one is the lie of the other. So that 
we may eaſily conceive, tho? God has an 
apprehenſion of whatever is, that yet there 


is no neceſſity at all that he ſhould be dil 


affected, diſguſted, or any way annoyed 


by being preſent with any thing: nay, 1. 


ther, that it is impoſſible he ſhould, every 
thing that implies imperfection being in 
competible to the Divine Efſence ; ſo that 
he need not withdraw himſelf from it, be 
ſuffering nothing by immediately reſiding 
in it, no more than he can be wounded with 
aſword or prich d with a thorn; and there 


s the like reaſon for any other ingratef 


ſe nſe. 


_-_ 


-- 
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ſenſe. For all 1s to be reſolved into the 
motion and figure of the particles of the 
| matter variouſly impreſſed upon the organs 
ot our bodies: and what unholineſs or ab- 
ſolute defilement can there be in any ei- 
mer motion, figure, or exility of ſuch par- 
tiles? Wherefore the frame of all natural 
things whatſoever, nothing at all excepted, 
is no leſs inoffenſive, no leſs holy, no leſs 
agreeable to the Eternal Mind, than the 
lines of a picture or ſtatue are to a limner 
or ſtatuary, no part whereot gives him the 
leaſt diſguſt or averſation from the matter he 
bas chus ſhaped or figured; for art and i 
and veaſon runs through all. Whence it ap- 
pears that this exception againſt the Omni- 
W preſence of God is nothing but a fallacy 
put upon our own inadvertent thoughts, 
while we fancy God liable to the ſame in- 
W conveniencies that we ourſelves are by 
reaſon of our weak and paſſive ſenſes. = 

= YP:/5p. This ſeems to me, tho? leſs ver- 
led in philoſophy, a very plain, ſolid and 
Wy iciligible ſolution of the preſent difficul- 
. But Cuphopron's hypotheſis is, I muſt 
Wy <onicis, to my flower apprehenſion infi- 
W ity paradoxical, and methought was ve- 
u ntelligibly confuted by Hylobares, tho? 
uh ſome circumſtances that to me ſeemed 
_ not 
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not fo becoming toward ſo worthy and ob- 
liging a perſon as Cuphophron. 
XXXVII. The Arboriſt's affected liberty of diſ. 
_—_— in unneceſſary opinions and friendly abu- 
ſivene s of one another in their pluloſophical 
meetings. | OS os ER 
Cuph. I thank you, Philopolis, for your 
ſenſibleneſs on my behalf, But in conteſt 
he ordinarily looks as if he were abuſed 
who is thought to be overcome. Beſides, 
it is an uſual thing in our meetings, and to 
which we are much inured who are ſo fa. 
miliarly acquainted, to abuſe one another 
into the truth, by ſhewing the ridiculouſ 
neſs of the error, and intimating from what 
diſproportion of temper of mind it may a. 
rife, For this ſubderiſorious mirth is ſo far 
from giving any offence to us who under- 
| ſtand one another, that it is rather a plea- 
{ant condiment of our converſation, and 
makes our ſerious diſcourſes the leſs tedi- 
ous to ourſelves, and, I think, ſometimes 
not the more ungrateful to ſtrangers, when 
they underſtand that there is not the lcaſt 
JJV 
__ Philoth. That ſolicitude, Philopolis, 
vhich you ſeem to have for the excuſing 
of Hylobares, we on the other ſide, | 
think, ought to have in the behalf of Cu 
. phophron, 
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phophr on, who was not at all behind hand 
with him in any jocant wit or humour. 5 
15 J confeſs it, in that ſenſe 1 have 
already explained unto Philopolis. 
Philop, You paſs away your time in a 
marvellous way of pleaſantry and innocen- 
cy, O Cuphophron, while thoſe things 
which way ſeem blemiſhes elſewhere are 
truly the badges of virtue and good nature 
amongſt you. But it is much that, there 
being ſo great conſent of affection and 
fiendſhip amongſt you, there 1s not like- 
wiſe the fame conſent of opinion. . 
5 8 That is a thing we do not ſo 
much as affect, unleſs it be in thoſe things 
that are necefſar y for proficiency in piety 
and virtue. 4 
Philop, Are then the opinions of God's 
being no-where and of his being every. 
where alike conducive to virtue and piety : £ 
Uph. Yes, Philopolis, if they be right- 
iy un derſtood. For he that ſays that God 
500-where, holds notwithſtanding that his 
Providence: and protective preſence is e- 
very where. So that it is no diſcourage- 
ment to virtue and true piety, Wherefore. 
the caſe ſtands thus betwixt Hylobares and 
myſelf, He has a great zeal againſt my o- 
pinion of God's being no-where, for tcar it 
mould be thence inferr'd that there i ps ” 
OC 
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. God at all: and J have as great a zeal for 
my opinion, becauſe if I acknowledge God 
any-where, I muſt acknowledge him ex. 
tended, and to me it is all one to acknoy. 
ledge an extended God, and no God at all, 
For whatever is extended, is either mat. 
ter, or as uncapable of cogitation or percep- 
tion as matter itſelf, For if any entire thing, 
any form or figure be perceived by what 
is extended, nothing in the extended per- 
cipient perceives the whole, but only part. 
Which is a ſign that our own ſouls are not 
extended, much leſs the Eſſence of God, 
But I will not renew the diſpute, 
- Philop. J am ſurpriſed with an uncxpec- 
ted ſubtilty of Cuphophron's : how will 
you reſcue me, Hylobares? 1 88 
Hyl. Very eaſily. Do you not remen: | 
ber the notion of ſympathy, Philopolis, in. 


virtue whereof whatever the icaft real 


point of the Eſſence of the perceptive part 
of the ſoul, ſuppoſe, does percerve, cvcry 
real point of the perceptive muſt percetvc 

a » TT 
Plj)pilop. J partly underſtand you, Hylo- 
| bares: but now I ſee you ſo good at thelc 
notions, we will diſcourſe ſome time more 
fully of them at my houſe. In the mean time 
J think you cannot but be fully ſatisf) d 
with Philotheus his ſolution of this 2 dil. 
es =. - - cuity 
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ficulty 8 the Divine Omnipreſence. 
„ 4 PR 

Philop. And I am abundantly pleaſed 
with the conſideration, that the widely-dit- 
ferent apprehenſions betwixt you and Cu- 
phophron touching God's Omnipreſence, 
meet together and join ſo ſtrongly in one 
common zealous deſign of turning off what- 
ever may ſeem to ſupplant his exiſtence, 
Hl. I believe it is a great ſatisfaction 
tous both. . 

XXXVII. The condufion. © 

Philop. But I triumph in nothing fo 
much as that Philotheus has ſo throughly 
convinced you, that there is nothing in all 
the Divine Attributes ſo intricate as to hin- 
der your cloſing heartily with the belief of 
a God. ES 


Philotheus, in all thoſe Attributes we have 
hitherto.conſidered that ſeems not extreme- 


I There is nothing, I thank God and 


ly much more eaſy than any other hypo- : [ 


thefis that ever yet came into my mind, 


But there is a main Attribute behind, which | 


's the goodneſs of God, the notion where- 
oi tho? it be not hard to conceive, yet to 
make the phenomena of the world and the 
plages of providence conſtantly to com- 
port with it, I foreſee may prove a very 
Seat difficulty. . 
5 Philop, 
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Philop. This therefore is the ſecond ab. 
acle,! ylobares, you at * firſt mentioned. 
Hl. It is fo: 
 Philoth. And I fear will be too copious 
a ſubject to be centred upon at this time, 
_Plilop, I conceive fo too. And beſides, 
T have ſome letters to diſpatch by the p *. 
this night, which I muſt not neglect. Fur 
we may rectify our inward thoughts e [701 
as we find our error; but if any error or 
neglect be committed i in outward affairs, 
tho” the error be d. ſcovered, th e boſs is md. 
ny times irrecoverable, and the i inconveni. 
ence incorrigible. 
Cupb. That is very true. But, accord. 
ing to the ancient cuſtom of Athens, you 
have a right, Philopolis, as well of putting 
an end to as beginning the diſputc. 
Philop, This law was undoubtedly an 
intended civility by your anceſtors, O Cu. 
N but in this circumſtance of things 
I look upon it as a piece of cruclty : that 


I muſt do execution upon myſelf, "and by 


mine own act deprive myſelf of that inge- 
nuous converſe which I could enjoy with : 
. pleaſure even to break of day. 3 
Cuph. It is the common loſs of us all, 
eſpecially mine, who enjoy mylei! no- 
where fo well as in ſo excellent company” 
But 
+ Seck. 14. 
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But it is in your hand, Philopolis, to re- 
med this: for you have the right of ap- 
pointing the time of our meeting again, as 
well as of diſſolving this preſent meeting. 
 Philop. Have Iſo? This makes amends 
for the other misfortune, which J will re- 
pair by a more timely appointment, I ad- 
journ therefore this meeting till to-morrow 
at ſive a clock in the afternoon, if Philo- 
theus and the reſt be agreed, N 
Philath. Agreet. 


The End of the firſt Dialogue, 


N 
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